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New  Publications  Just  Issued. 


The  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR  Office  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  has 

Just  Issued  the 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  BOOK. 

A  neat  and  well-bound  book  of  256  pages,  containing  all  the  old  and  some  , 
new  hymns  which  are  designed  especially  for  use  in  the  Sunday  Schools. 

NET  PRICE  PER  DOZEN     -        -        -        -    |3.00  POST  PAID,  or  25c.  EACH. 


The  important  and  valuable  work,  which  no  Lattei-day  Saint  can  afford  to  be 

without, 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  SMITH, 

is  NOW  READY  for  DELIVERY.     As  the  edition  of  this  authentic  publication  is 
limited,  all  orders  for  the  same  should  be  promptly  forwarded. 


TERMS:  Bound  in  full   cloth,  $3.50;  bound  in  full  leather,  |5.00;  bound  in  full  morrocco  gilt,  $6.00 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  SUKDAY  SCHOOL  READER, 

Por  Sunday  School  and   Primary   Use. 

)o( 

It    contains    instructive    and    entertaining    artit'les    and    is    illustrated.      It   is  designed  to  furnish 

reading   matter   for   classes   which   Inxve  finished  "The  Second  Book  for  Our 

Little  Friends"  and  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  read 

from  the  "Faith-Promoting  Series." 

)o( 


lE^rice  30  cerxts  eacItL,  rLet_ 
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A.  H.   CANNON,   Ogden,    or   JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR  Office,  Salt  Lake  City 


With    VOLI^ME    TWENTY-FOUR    (January    1st,    1889),    the  JUVENILE 
INSTRUCTOR  will  be  reduced  to  a  convenient  size,  and  will  be 

ENLARGED   TO   TWENTY-FOUR   PAGES. 

Many  new  features  which  we  are  confident  will  i)lease  our  patrons  will  be  intro- 
duced.    The  magazine  will  thus  become  the 

Largest,  Cheapest  and  Best  Periodical  of  the  West. 

SySSCRiPTtONS  TAKENj  now       o       o       o       $2.QG  per  YEAR. 


VOL.  XXIII. 


SALT   LAKE   CITY,    OCTOBER    15,  1888. 


NO.  20. 


A   STREET   IN   HAMBURG- 


IN  this  picture  we  have 
a  representation  of  one 
of  the  streets  of  Hamburg, 
the  greatest  commercial 
city  of  (jrermany.  We 
may  go  further  and  say 
that  in  the  amount  of  its 
shipping  Hamburg  ex- 
ceeds any  city  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  and  is 
equalled  only  in  tliis  re- 
spect by  London,  Liver- 
pool and  Ghisgow  among 
all  the  busy  seaports  of 
the  entire  old  world. 

The  city  of  Hamburg 
has,  during  its  long  exist- 
ence, passed  through 
many  vici.ssitudes  which 
have  in  turn  added  to  its 
importance  or  retarded  its 
advancement.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  over 
a  thousand  years  ago, 
about  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, and  to  have  in 
the  very  beginning  at- 
tracted notice  for  its  su- 
perior commercial  advan- 
tages. Situated  upon  the 
broad  and  stately  Elbe, 
which  is  in  fact  but  a 
lengthened  harbor  ex- 
tending to  the  sea,  it 
furnishes  a  commodious 
haven  and  a  secure  an- 
chorage to  vessels  of  the 
largest  size.  These  col- 
lect in  great  fleets,  their 
hulls  almost  concealing 
the  channel  from  the 
banks,  their  forest  o  f 
masts  seeming  to  pierce 
the  sky.     Though  many 


depart  with  each  ebb  of 
the  tide  and  many  take 
their  places  with  each 
flood,  the  fringe  of  ship- 
ping which  extends  along 
the  wharfs  seem  never  to 
undergo  a  change.  And 
as  the  bulky  monsters 
grind  fraternally  against 
each  other's  sides  with 
every  motion  of  the  rest- 
less stream,  they  dis- 
charge into  the  city's 
marts  the  goods  and  pro- 
duets  of  every  known 
clime.  The  scene  enacted 
daily  at  any  of  the  docks 
IS  one  of  great  activity 
and  full  of  strange  inter- 
1  St.  The  shouts  of  the 
seamen  in  all  dialects  of 
the  earth,  the  creaking  of 
the  cordage  as  the  heavy 
burdens  are  hoisted  out 
of  or  into  the  vessel's 
hold,  the  gruff  words  of 
command  mingled  at 
limes  with  profanity  of 
the  most  shocking  kind, 
tlie  sight  now  and  then  of 
some  odd  specimen  of 
humanity  or  some  rare 
animal  or  bird  from  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  all 
combine  to  maintain  an 
excitement  which  scarcely 
any  other  spectacle  can 
Iiroduce.  Another  sight 
of  scarcely  less  excite- 
ment, but  associated 
always  with  a  degree  of 
sorrow,  is  that  of  the 
loading  and  departure  of 
an  emigrant  steamer.  The 
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poorly  concealed  endeavor  of  those  who  walk  up  the  gang- 
way leading  to  the  vessel,  as  well  as  of  those  who  remain  on 
the  wharf,  to  keep  up  a  brave  face  and  restrain  the  tears 
which  start  unbidden  at  the  parting,  lends  a  pathetic  aspect 
to  the  scene  which  even  the  no'se,  and  bustle,  and  excitement 
are  not  sufficient  to  overcome.  Two  or  three  times  each  week 
these  huge  emigrant  vessels  start  aw-iy  with  hundreds  of  souls, 
whose  ambition  to  better  their  condition,  or  whose  desire  for 
change  induces  them  to  forsake  their  fatherland  and  seek 
their  fortune  in  the  western  world,  usually  they  are  a  sturdy 
class,  and  carry  with  them  into  their  new  homes  the  qualities 
of  industry  and  perseverance  which  are  such  desirable  ele- 
ments everywhere  and  more  particularly  in  newly  established 
communities. 

But  these  are  scenes  which  are  common  to  almost  every  sea- 
port town,  while  the  pictura  on  the  page,  represents  one  that 
is  rarely  met  with.  Some  readers  have  probably  imagined 
that  we  have  a  street  scene  in  Venice — that  wonderful  Medi- 
terranean city  which  rests  on  the  waves,  except  that  perhaps 
the  architecture  of  the  buildings  is  not  exactly  of  the  Italian 
style.  The  quaint  structures  and  bridges,  with  no  other 
apparent  way  of  entrance  to  the  houses  than  from  the  street 
of  water,  constitute  in  fact  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  this 
noted  city  of  Hamburg,  and  add  materially  to  the  extent  of  its 
actual  water-front. 

Our  readers  of  course  will  understand  that  into  such  a  nar- 
row channel  as  is  shown  in  the  engraving  vessels  of  any  con- 
siderable size  cannot  enter.  The  water  is  not  deep  enough, 
there  is  no  room  to  turn  around,  and  the  narrow  bridges  mak- 
ing communication  between  the  houses,  or  the  larger  ones 
where  streets  cross  the  canal,  are  too  low  to  admit  of  any  craft 
bearing  masts  passing  beneath  them.  But  a  useful  though 
ungraceful  boat,  more  properly  called  a  .scow,  without  keel  or 
rudder,  is  here  brought  into  excellent  service.  It  is  pushed  by 
long  poles  in  the  hands  of  the  crew  or  pulled  by  the  same 
poles,  the  hooks  in  the  ends  of  which  are  caught  in  the  rings 
or  projections  of  the  buildings,  bridges  or  piling  by  which  the 
stream  of  traffic  passes.  Such  a  scow,  made  fast  to  the  wall 
of  the  warehouse,  receives  its  load  lowered  by  means  of  a  pul- 
ley attached  to  the  short  beam  you  see  projecting  from  beneath 
the  roof  of  the  building,  and  transports  it  to  the  large  ship 
which  lies  anchored  or  alongside  the  wharf  in  the  harbor.  Or 
it  conveys  the  cargo  Irom  the  vessel  through  the  various  wind- 
ing ways  to  the  rear  of  the  warehouse  and  unloads  it  in  the 
same  manner.  Sometimes  these  scows  will  collect  in  fleets 
where  the  channels  are  larger  and  the  vessel  is  farther  distant, 
and  when  they  are  lashed  to  each  other  with  great  hawsers, 
one  of  the  snorting  little  tugs  which  dart  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  whose  puffing  re.stle8sness  always  lends  such  anima- 
tion to  the  harbor,  will  he  employed  to  tow  the  whole  raft  of 
them  to  their  point  of  destination.  On  these  occasions  the 
boatmen  sit  on  the  sides  of  the  scows,  with  their  legs  hanging 
carelessly  over  the  water  and  their  mouths  either  employed  in 
lazily  drawing  the  smoke  through  an  immense  tobacco  pipe  or 
in  cheerily  singing  the  songs  for  which  the  fatherland  is 
famous.  Their  days  seem  to  be  happy  and  free  from  care, 
yet  their  living  must  be  precarious,  and  their  bread  is  earned 
by  severe  toil. 

Sometimes  when  their  voyages  are  of  greater  length,  rang- 
ing from  points  farther  up  the  river  to  clear  down  to  its 
mouth,  they  have  crafts  of  i.'reater  length  and  in  one  end  is 
fitted  up  a  rude  apartment  where  the  family  live  and  eat  and 
sleep.  Such  is  also  the  case  on  other  streams  of  the  empire, 
and,  in  fact,   the   products  ami  manufactures  of  the  intericjr 


depend  largely  on  these  boats  for  transportation  to  the  sea- 
board. Frequently  little  bare-legged  children  may  be  seen 
tripping  along  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  in  imminent  danger,  a 
spectator  would  think,  of  falling  into  the  water.  Sometimes  a 
frowzy-headed  woman  half  appears  from  the  cabin  to  call  the 
children  in  or  to  throw  bones,  dish  water  or  coffee-grounds 
out.  Summer  and  winter  they  pass  amid  the  ever-changin;; 
scenes  of  river  life,  and  children  grow  up  and  men  and  women 
grow  old  without  so  much  as  knowing  what  a  fixed  residence  is. 
In  severe  weather  the  craft  is  sometimes  moored  in  a  partly 
sheltered  spot,  and  until  a  moderating  change  comes,  the 
inmates  seem  to  hibernate  beneath  the  dect,  silent,  idle,  and 
as  far  as  all  appearance  goes,  almost  lifeless.  The  boys  as 
they  gain  stature  and  strength  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the}'  shall  own  a  scow  either  by  inheritance  or  purchase,  or 
when  they  shall  as  seamen,  perhaps  even  as  minor  ship's 
officers,  visit  other  lands  by  crossing  other  seas.  The  girls 
may  expect  to  become  seamen's  wives,  either  left  lonely  at 
home  while  their  husbands  are  away  on  a  foreign  cruise  or  day 
in,  day  out,  toiling  at  the  household  tasks  in  one  small  cabin 
as  their  mothers  did  before  them. 

The  city  of  Hamburg  possesses  many  attractions  which 
delight  and  interest  travelers,  but  it  has  also  an  unenviable 
character  as  the  abode  of  immorality  and  vice.  The  better 
and  more  modern  portions  are  elegantly  built,  and  some  of  the 
business  houses  and  residences  outside  the  old  wall  and  sur- 
rounding two  beautiful  lakes  formed  by  a  smaller  stream  which 
here  flows  into  the  Elbe,  are  almost  palatial  in  their  costliness. 
Two  dire  reverses  have  within  the  present  century  visited  the 
devoted  city.  One  was  in  1810,  when  it  was  annexed  by  the 
French  and  in  an  attempt  to  rebel  was  mercilessly  punished  by 
the  conqueror.  Another  was  in  1848  when  a  disastrous  fire 
sweji  away  one  entire  quarter  of  the  town,  entailing  a  loss  of 
many  millions.  But  these  causes  have  given  it  quite  a  modern 
aspect  and  its  direct  communication  with  America,  Africa  and 
all  parts  of  the  world  contributes  to  its  cosmopolitan  and 
enterprising  appearance.  Its  merchants  are  almost  as  famous 
as  those  of  Amsterdam  and  London  for  their  immense  wealth, 
and  its  exchange  is  one  of  the  busiest  in  the  world.  Like  all 
other  places,  however,  where  men  are  the  possessors  of  great 
fortunes  there  are  thousands  who  scarcely  know  where  the 
next  crust  of  bread  is  coming  from.  And  as  destitution  often 
times  leads  to  desperation,  and  much  of  this  world's  crime  is 
but  the  outgrowth  of  physical  want.  Our  Elders  who  have 
traveled  in  North  Germany  and  have  had  ample  opportunities 
to  make  observations  generally  agree  in  the  opinion  that  Ham- 
burg exceeds  all  the  other  cities  in  their  field  of  labor  in  the 
extent  of  its  poverty,  wickedness  and  indifference  to  the  mes- 
sage of  truth. 


Stick  to  it,  Youno  Man  !— Therefore,  if  any  young  man 
has  embarked  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  let  him  go 
on  without  doubting  or  fearing  the  event;  let  him  not  be  intim- 
idated by  the  cheerless  beginnings  of  knowledge,  by  the  dark- 
ness from  which  she  springs,  by  the  difficulties  which  hover 
around  her,  by  the  wretched  habitation  in  which  she  dwells, 
by  the  want  and  sorrow  which  sometimes  journey  in  her  train. 
But  let  him  ever  follow  her  as  an  angel  that  guards  him,  and 
as  the  genius  of  his  life.  She  will  exhibit  him  to  the  world, 
comprehensive  in  acquirement,  fertile  in  resources,  rich  in 
imagination,  strong  in  reasoning,  prudent  and  powerful  above 
his  fellows  in  all  the  relations  and  all  the  offices  of  life. 


})&^- 
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THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON  LAND. 


II. 
Journey  from  Jerusalem,  to  the  Promised  Land. 


BY   HAGOTH. 


THE  Book  of  Mormon  does  not  give  us  as  full  an  account 
of  the  journey  from  Jerusalem  as  we  would  wish,  but 
enough  is  said  to  enable  us  to  locate  the  route  pretty  correctly. 
After  leaving  Jerusalem  they  "came  down  by  the  borders  near 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  they  journeyed  in  the  wilder- 
ness in  the  borders  nearer  the  Red  Sea."  A.fter  they  had 
traveled  three  days  in  the  wilderness,  they  came  to  a  river 
flowing  into  the  Red  Sea,  which  they  called  Laman.  In  a  little 
valley  near  the  mouth  of  this  river  they  made  an  encamp- 
ment. 

Just  .--outh  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  extending  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah.  an  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  long  narrow  valley,  on 
either  side  of  which  are  high  desert  plains.  In  ancient  times 
this  valley  was  pretty  well  watered,  here  and  there  little  fount- 
ains existed  to  gladden  the  weary  Arab  traveler  who  passed 
this  way  to  go  down  into  Egypt.  The  stone  city  of  Petra  was 
built  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  about  midway  between 
the  two  seas.  The  route  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Red  Sea 
passed  through  this  valley.  At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  is  a  little  village  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is  kept 
up  principally  by  the  caravans  that  pass  through  it  eti  route 
from  Egypt  to  Mecca.  The  caravan  route  to-day  after  leaving 
Akaba,  leaves  the  gulf  and  passes  to  the  left  of  a  mountain 
parallel  to  it  for  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  where 
it  again  comes  nearer  the  sea  at  a  point  where  the  gulf  and  sea 
unite.  From  this  point  to  the  ocean  the  mountains  are  from 
ten  to  forty  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  The  intervening  space 
is  a  barren,  sandy  plain,  with  here  and  there  an  oasis  or  fertile 
spot,  caused  by  the  little  streams  which  rise  in  the  mountains 
but  are  lost  in  the  sands  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  plain.  The 
route  follows  closely  the  base  of  the  mountain  until  it  reaches 
about  the  21°  north  latitude  where  it  branches,  one  part  turn- 
ing to  the  east  to  the  table-land  to  Mecca,  and  the  other  con- 
tinuing on  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  or  more  to 
where  a  valley  opens  towards  the  east  through  which  it  passes 
to  the  table-land  and  crosses  Arabia  just  south  of  the  great 
desert. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  in  all  their  journeyings  the  Nephites 
would  choose  that  route  which  was  open  and  free  from  natural 
obstacles.  As  the  route  above  outlined  traverses  the  most 
natural  road,  and  answers  so  closely  to  the  description  given  in 
■  the  Book  of  Mormon  we  conclude  the  two  roads  are  identical. 
Furthermore  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  the  point 
where  the  road  first  comes  near  the  Red  Sea  proper,  there  is 
found  to-day  the  bed  of  an  ancient  river.  It  appears  that  at 
one  time  rain  fell  more  abundantly  in  this  region  than  at  pres- 
ent. Many  passages  in  the  Bible  strengthen  this  opinion, 
while  many  writers  claim  that  that  country  to-day  could  not 
(without  abundant  rainfall)  sustain  the  population  ascribed  to 
it  anciently.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  river  has  existed  there,  in 
the  same  .section  where  Lehi  located  his  river  Laman. 

The  Nephites  journeyed  in  the  most  fertile  paits  of  the  des- 
ert, for  the  reason  that  it  was  there  they  found  water  and 
game.  We  are  told  that  game  is  still  abundant  around  these 
Wadis,  or  fertile  spots,  where  they  collect  to  find  fo(jd,  water 
and  shelter  from  the  burning  heat  of  a  tropical  sun. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  tells  us  that  after  reaching  the  l'J° 


north  latitude  Lehi's  company  turned  eastward  and  crossed 
Arabia  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  would  have  .been  almost  an 
impossibility  to  have  crossed  north  of  this  point,  as  the  whole 
of  central  Arabia  presents  a  barren,  uninhabitable  desert  with- 
out water  or  vegetation.  A  crossing  even  at  this  point  named 
is  very  difficult,  and  long  marches  are  to  be  made  without 
water.  Nephi  tells  us  that  they  suffered  much  from  hunger, 
thirst  and  fatigue,  which  would  be  a  natural  outcome  of  such 
a  journey  at  the  present  time. 

Nephi  describes  the  countrj'  where  they  reached  the  sea  as 
a  very  rich  and  productive  region,  a  land  abounding  in  fruit)-, 
honey  and  game  in  abundance,  for  this  reason  they  named  it 
Bountiful. 

This  region  to-day  is  rich  in  almost  everything  that  could 
gladden  the  heart  of  man.  Fruits  of  almost  every  variety 
grow  profusely.  Wild  honey  is  plentiful.  Fish  are  so  numer- 
ous on  the  coast  that  they  are  caught  by  cart  loads  and  used  to 
enrich  the  soil.  It  is  known  everywhere  as  the  Frankincense 
Country,  and  is  truly  a  bountiful  land. 

There  Nephi,  in  obedience  to  divine  command,  built  a  ship 
and  set  sail  for  the  promised  land. 

By  a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  at  certain  seasons 
the  sea  currents  would  favor  their  voyage  almost  the  entire  dis- 
tance, and  that  the  place  of  landing  on  the  coast  of  Chili, 
South  America,  is  at  that  point  where  the  great  Antarctic  cur- 
rent first  sets  in  close  shore. 

The  Arabian  coast  current  commences  its  westward  flow  in 
April  of  each  year.  Had  Nephi  set  sail  at  that  time  and 
occupied  six  months  in  the  voyage,  he  would  have  arrived  in 
the  promised  land  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  that  latitude. 

After  they  had  set  sad,  we  are  told  they  were  driven  forth 
before  the  wind  towards  the  promised  land.  This,  no  doubt, 
has  reference  to  the  periodical  winds  which  blow  at  stated 
times  in  those  regions.  These  winds  have  from  the  earliest 
times  attracted  the  attention  of  navigators,  for  by  taking 
advantage  of  their  regular  blowing  an  easy  and  speedy  voyage 
may  be  calculated  upon  with  certainty,  while  by  opposing  their 
force  the  voyage  is  rendered  difficult,  slow  and  uncertain.  In 
crossing  from  the  north  to  the  south  temperate  zones  adverse 
winds  and  calms  would  be  encountered,  reference  to  which  has 
been  made  by  Nephi  in  his  record.  {Bonk  of  Mormon,  page 
46.) 


Learn  All  Your  Can. — Never  onrit  an  opportunity  to  learn 
all  you  can.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  that  even  in  the  stage-coach 
he  always  found  somebody  that  could  tell  him  something  he 
did  not  know  before.  Conversation  is  frequently  more  useful 
than  books  for  purposes  of  knowledge.  It  is  therefore  a  mis- 
take to  be  morose  and  silent  among  persons  whom  we  think  to 
be  ignorant ;  for  a  little  sociability  on  your  part  will  draw  them 
out,  and  they  will  be  able  to  teach  you  some  things,  no  matter 
how  ordinary  their  employment.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most 
sagacious  remarks  are  by  persons  of  this  kind,  respecting  their 
particular  pursuit.  Hugh  Miller,  the  geologist,  owes  not  a 
little  of  his  fame  to  observations  made  when  he  was  a  journey- 
man stone  mason,  and  in  a  quarry.  Socrates  well  said  that 
there  was  but  one  good,  which  is  knowledge,  and  one  evil, 
which  is  ignorance.  Every  grain  of  sand  goes  to  make  up  the 
heap.  A  gold-digger  takes  the  smallest  nuggets,  and  is  not 
fool  enough  to  throw  them  away  because  he  hopes  to  find  a 
large  lump  some  time.  So  in  acquiring  knowledge,  we  should 
never  despise  an  opportunity,  however  unpromising. 
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FROM   DARKNESS    INTO   LIOHT. 


BY  E.    E. 


{Continued  from  page  239.) 
'T^HEY  went  hungiy  maoy  daj-s,  and  lacked  almost  all  the 
^  comforts  of  life.  Mary  and  her  mother  looked  for  work 
as  soon  as  they  could  and  found  it.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
the  society  took  what  they  had  provided,  and  the  wanderers 
were  obliged  to  find  new  quarters.  Mary  worked  too  hard  and 
soon  got  sick.  By  this  time  Stray  was  much  better  and  might 
have  worked  but  would  not,  and  when  5Iary  tried  to  get  him 
to  work  she  received  only  a  curse  and  was  told  to  go  to  h . 

After  a  time  Stray's  brother  came  to  stay  with  him,  but  he 
was  hardly  able  to  sive  him  a  meal.  He  saw  their  poverty 
and  said  "Will,  this  '11  never  do:  we've  got  to  work,"  and 
they  found  a  chance  to  go  eighteen  miles  into  the  timber  and 
cut  ties. 

They  went,  erecting  a  cedar  brush  shed  in  which  the  women 
could  cook.  The  men  were  both  very  profane,  and  all  day 
while  chopping  they  would  curse  to  see  which  could  be  the 
most  wicked.  Because  of  this  the  women  were  kept  in  con- 
stant fear,  lest  heaven  would  send  a  judgment  upon  them. 
One  morning  Will  got  very  angry  and  wished  the  devil  would 
take  everything  he  had,  even  the  coat  on  his  back.  In  the 
evening  when  he  kindled  a  fire  for  supper  the  brush  caught 
fire  and  burnt  up  everything  they  possessed  as  had  been 
desired  ;  and  they  had  to  work  hard  all  night  to  keep  the  fire 
from  the  timber,  as  they  would  have  been  fined  for  that. 

Then  Mary  and  her  mother  went  to  town  and  began  again, 
sorrowful  and  nearly  heart-broken.  William  wouldn't  work 
any  more,  and  the  women  took  in  washing  for  a  living.  Win- 
ter, spring  and  summer  came  and  went  without  any  change. 
All  that  Stray  would  do  was  to  walk  the  streets  of  the  city. 
In  the  autumn  he  proposed  going  back  to  Missouri  to  his 
folks,  as  a  gentleman  had  two  teams  and  wanted  a  driver 
for  one.  On  the  1st  of  October,  they  left  Pueblo  and  again 
took  their  journey  across  the  plains.  They  had  a  cold,  hard 
journey,  and  the  man  they  were  with  was  as  cruel  and  cross  to 
his  wife  as  Will  Stray  was  to  his. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December  they  reached  his  mother's 
home,  but  were  not  made  very  welcome,  as  she  was  not  very 
well  ofl^  and  did  not  think  it  her  duty  to  support  her  lazy  son 
and  family.  Mary  was  not  able  to  work,  and  she  disliked 
very  much  to  be  a  burden  to  his  old  mother.  Mrs.  Angle 
found  work  somewhere,  and  Mary  was  alone. 

In  JIarch,  l.*i83,  another  baby  girl  was  born  to  this  poor, 
afflicted  woman.  She  was  an  invalid  for  four  long  weary 
months,  during,  which  time  she  often  longed  to  die,  but  it 
seemed  her  time  was  not  .vet  come.  Her  mother  did  house- 
work in  St.  Joseph  all  summer,  and  in  September  concluded 
to  go  back  to  Colorado,  as  she  could  get  better  wages  there  ;  and 
she  promised  that  when  she  earned  enough  she  would  send 
for  Mary.  Mary's  heart  was  filled  with  a  sad  loneliness  as  she 
])arted  with  her  mother  for  .she  knew  she  would  be  left  alone. 

In  December  ^Frs.  Angle  sent  the  money  to  JIary  that  was 
to  bring  her  with  safety  to  her.  When  she  went  her  husband 
promised  to  go  to  work  and  earn  money  enough  to  fijllow, 
which  he  did  in  February.  She  found  a  friend  with  whom  she 
had  stayed  until  his  arrival,  and  then  her  mother  gave  her 
$30  of  her  earnings  to  begin  housckeei)ing.  They  thought 
Siray  miglit  l'o  to  work  and  do  better  as  he  seemed  to  be 
very  fond  of  his  baby  girl.  Their  hopes  were  .shattered  soon, 
for  Will  was  the  same  idler  as  of  old.     He  stayed  out  at  night 


until  one  and  two  o'clock,  gambling  and  visiting  houses  of  ill- 
fame.  Mary  and  her  mother  washed  six  days  out  of  seven  to 
make  their  poor  living.  At  one  time  Mary  prepared  some 
poison  intending  to  drink  it  after  having  gone  to  bed.  She  lay 
a  short  time  thinking  of  her  mother  and  babe  and  hesitating 
whether  to  drink  it  or  not,  when  Will  came  home.  Some- 
thing had  brought  him  in  earlier  than  usual,  aud  he  took  up 
the  cup  to  drink  for  he  felt  thirsty.  Mary  screamed  and  told 
him  what  it  was.  He  was  thoroughly  awakened  then  to  what 
his  treatment  was  doing  for  his  sweet  wife,  and  resolved  to 
reform,  but  his  will  was  not  strong  enough,  and  he  soon  for- 
got his  remorse. 

Once  Mary  found  Stray  in  a  house  where  he  had  no  busi- 
ness, and  she  immediately  went  to  her  mother  with  "Well, 
mother,  I'm  going  to  leave  Will.  Why  should  I  drag  out  my 
hfe  with  such  a  man?  I  can't  stand  these  trials  any  longer, 
and  I  cannot  get  any  more  unhappy  than  I  am  now,  no  matter 
where  I  go." 

They  concluded  that  they  must  not  tell  him  where  they 
were  going  or  why,  as  he  would  take  the  child.  So  when  he 
returned  for  dinner  Mary  spoke  of  its  being  so  hard  to  get 
along  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  her  and  mother  and 
baby  going  back  to  Kansas  and  living  with  his  sister,  who  was 
wealthy,  through  the  winter.  He  was  willing  and  they  col- 
lected what  they  could,  and  he  gave  her  85. UU,  the  first  money 
he  had  ever  given  her  in  his  life,  to  help  her  off. 

Stray  went  to  the  depot  with  them  to  see  them  off.  While 
there  he  said  he  felt  so  lonesome,  he  was  afraid  he  never 
would  see  her  or  his  child  again.  He  seemed  very  fond  and 
tender  at  the  parting,  but  IMary  waited  until  they  were  well  on 
the  way  and  then  wrote  him  a  letter,  telling  him  her  true 
intentions. 

They  traveled  about  eighty  milos  and  then  stopped  in  a 
small  town  and  began  work.  In  a  few  weeks  they  heard  that 
Stray  knew  of  their  whereabouts  and  was  coming  for  the  child. 
They  soon  left  and  went  to  another  small  town  about  ninety 
miles  away.  Mary  went  to  a  hotel  and  asked  for  work,  aud 
she  was  sent  to  the  head  cook  who  at  first  "Guessed  not,"  but 
on  raising  his  eyes  and  meeting  the  sad,  pleading  look  in  hers, 
thought  "They  needed  some  more  help  in  dish  washing." 

In  the  afternoon  she  went  to  her  new  work.  The  head  cook 
was  a  young  looking  man  of  about  thirty.  He  often  spoke 
encouraging  words  to  Mary,  and  helped  her  in  every  way 
he  could. 

The  third  day  as  the  other  working  girls  had  gathered  in  a 
group  chatting  on  various  topics,  Mary  spoke  of  being  afraid 
to  go  home  after  dark,  as  it  was  half  a  mile,  aud  there  were 
so  many  men  of  all  kinds  around.  In  a  short  time  after  when 
the  cook  was  alone  with  her  he  said  he  had  heard  her  say 
that  she  was  afraid  to  go  home  alone,  and  ofi'ered  to  accom- 
pany her.  At  first  she  hesitated  as  she  was  not  well  acquain- 
ted with  him  yet,  but  his  frank,  honest  eye  told  her  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  she  accepted  his  proffered  companj'. 

That  evening  us  Mary  entered  the  house  Mrs.  Angle  asked, 
who  it  was  accompanied  her  home.  Mary  had  no  idea  how 
her  mother  knew  tiiat  anyone  had  been  with  her  and  was  greatly 
surprised  at  the  question.  She  was  almost  afraid  to  answer, 
thinking  her  mother  might  be  vexed  and  give  her  a  scold- 
ing. For  she  knew  her  mother  was  anxious  to  guard  her 
child  from  further  trouble  such  as  she  had  seen  so  much  of. 

Seeing  Mary's  hesitation. Mrs.  Angle  went  on  :  "  You  need 
not  be  afraid  to  tell  me,  for  as  I  was  sitting  alone,  I  heard  a 
voice  say  that  you  would  come  home  to-night  with  the  man 
who  was  to  be  your  worthy  iiusband. " 


"Oh,  pshaw!  Mother,  any  one  but  him,"  was  the  sur- 
prised, almost  disgusted  reply.  "He's  too  slow  and  prosy.  I 
never  could  love  such  a  humdrum,  every-day  man  as  he  is  ; 
why  he  ain't  a  bit  flj'. " 

But  in  spite  of  Mary's  remarks  about  Peter  Jensen's 
appearance,  Mrs.  Angle  felt  that  he  would  one  day  be  the 
honorable  companion  of  her  daughter,  and  that  night  she 
prayed  for  further  proof  of  her  conviction.  She  received  a 
dream  in  answer  to  her  prayer.  She  thought  she  and  Mary 
were  standing  on  a  cloudy  dark  bank  of  a  bright  stream  of 
water.  On  the  other  side  was  Jensen.  He  walked  slowly  to 
the  center  of  the  stream  and  then  asked  Mary  to  come  to  him, 
which  she  did,  and  he  led  her  to  the  other  shore,  which  was 
bright  and  pleasant  to  look  upon.  He  then  came  back  to  the 
center  of  the  stream  again  and  was  joined  by  herself. 

For  all  of  Mary's  light  words  concerning  Peter  Jensen,  she 
allowed  him  to  accompany  her  home  every  evening  after  the 
work  was  done,  and  after  a  time  she  began  inviting  him  into 
see  her  mother  and  baby,  and  in  their  conversations  religion 
was  often  discussed  and  Mary  understood  that  he  knew  the 
Bible  quite  well.  But  his  ideas  of  the  gospel  were  different 
and  had  a  new  meaning  that  they  could  not  quite  define. 
Once  Mary  said, —  "Why  what  kind  of  religion  do  you  pro- 
fess, Blr.  Jensen?" 

"The  religion  taught  in  the  Bible,"  was  his  earnest  reply. 
One  Sunday  evening  he  asked  Mary  to  attend  a  Methodist 
meeting,  which  she  did  ;  and  almost  every  Sunday  evening 
afterward.  Sometimes  he  differed  in  his  opinion  from  the 
explanation  which  the  priest  gave  to  certain  passages  in  the 
scriptures,  and  he  at  such  times  showed  his  difference  of  opin- 
ion to  Mary. 

The  work  which  Mary  had  to  perform  was  rather  hard  and 
in  a  few  months  she  fell  ill,  which  was  a  very  sad  calamity 
to  them,  as  want  was  sure  to  follow  sickness  and  inability  to 
work.  But  want  did  not  come  so  soon  as  they  feared,  for 
Jensen  proved  a  fr  iend  in  need.  He  came  to  see  his  friends 
as  often  as  his  work  would  allow,  and  never  came  without 
bringing  some  little  thing  which  he  thought  would  be  palata- 
ble to  the  sick  one.  He  offered  Mary  money  also  several 
times  that  they  might  buy  anything  they  needed,  but  she 
would  never  accept  such  presents.  Then  he  would  give  to 
Mrs.  Angle,  who  seemed  to  understand  better  the  necessities 
of  a  little  means  and  was  less  delicate  in  regard  to  accepting 
proffered  help  from  a  friend. 

As  soon  as  Mary  regained  her  strength  a  little  she  began 
work  again,  but  was  not  able  to  continue.  Mr.  Jensen  con- 
tinued his  help,  and  after  a  time  it  was  evident  to  Mary,  that 
his  feelings  for  her  were  more  than  mere  friendship.  When 
she  came  to  this  conclusion  she  almost  felt  to  shrink  from  his 
presence  for  she  knew  he  was  a  good,  noble  man  and  she 
feared  she  could  never  be  worthy  of  him.  Before  she  met 
him  she  had  almost  been  satisfied  in  her  own  mind  that  there 
were  no  good  men  on  earth. 

When  she  recovered  the  second  time  and  began  to  try  to 
work  she  was  very  weak,  and  as  Peter  Jensen  saw  the  ambi- 
itous  little  woman  struggling  so  hard  to  earn  her  living,  when 
she  was  scarcely  able  to  sit  up,  his  heart  was  moved  with  pity 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  not  refrain  lunger  from  speak- 
ing of  his  love,  and  he  plead  for  the  privilege  of  lifting  the 
burdens  of  life  from  her  shoulders  and  bearing  them  all  him- 
self. Mrs.  Angle  favored  his  suit,  but  Mary  dared  not  take 
the  step,  but  begged  that  his  friendship  might  continue.  This 
he  willingly  allowed,  and  also  desired  that  if  she  could  ever 
think  better  of  his  proposal  she  would  tell  him  so.     Thus 


matters  stood  for  some  months.  Sometime  after  news  reached 
them  of  the  death  of  Wm.  Stray,  and  how  he  had  longed  to 
see  Mary  and  ask  forgiveness  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done,  and 
kiss  his  little  girl,  Minnie,  once  more. 

Christmas  eve  Jensen  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  one  he 
admired  so  much,  and  ga3'ly  asked  her  what  she  intended  lo 
give  him  for  a  Christmas  present.  She  told  him  she  knew  of 
but  one  thing  she  could  give  him  and  that  was  of  so  little 
value  that  he  would  not  do  well  to  accept  it,  for  it  was  only 
poor  M(ir)i. 

The  reader  can  imagine  with  what  intense  joy  and  satis- 
faction the  present  was  accepted.  One  Sunday  evening  in 
April,  1885,  they  were  joined  until  parted  by  death  by  a 
Methodist  minister.  This  was  not  an  occasion  of  joy  and 
lileasure  to  Mary,  for  she  feared  for  her  future,  and  yet  she 
felt  she  had  no  right  to  do  so  ;  when  she  thought  that  the 
man  she  was  marrying  was  good,  she  felt  that  she  was 
unworthy  of  him,  and  that  he  was  the  one  who  would  be 
wronged. 

After  they  were  settled  in  the  little  home  which  he  provided, 
Mary  began  to  wonder  why  her  husband  never  wrote  to  or 
received  letters  from  his  folks,  for  she  understood  that  he  had 
a  father  and  two  sisters  living.  She  accordingly  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  write. 

"  Ah  !"  said  he.  "  they  don't  care  much  to  hear  from  such 
a  roving  fellow  as  I  am." 

In  a  few  weeks  more  she  brought  him  writing  material,  and 
^aid  to  him,  "Sit  down  and  write  to  your  folks,  and  tell  them 
you  have  married  a  woman  in  Colorado." 

He  complied  with  her  request,  and  when  he  addressed  the 
letter  Mary  saw  to  her  horror  and  amazement  that  he 
addressed  it  to  Utah. 

"Gracious  powers!"  she  exclaimed,  "are  your  folks  in 
Utah?  and  are  they  Mormons'!  Oh  my!  And  that's  the 
religion,  then,  that  you've  always  been  preaching  to  me  out 
of  the  Bihle.  Goodness  !  I  think  I've  seen  trouble  enough  in 
my  life,  but  there's  worse  trouble  for  me  yet.  How  do  I 
know  but  what  you've  got  six  or  eight  wives  out  in  Utah  and 
have  only  got.  me  to  yoke  me  on  a  plow,  as  they  say  the  Mor- 
mons do  their  wives.  And  I've  always  heard  that  Mormons 
could  be  known  by  a  peculiar  smell  they  have,  and  I  do 
believe  I  can  smell  it  on  you.  I  might  have  guessed  what 
kind  of  a  person  you  was."  All  this  and  as  much  more  came 
so  rapidly  from  her  loosened  tongue  that  it  was  impossible  for 
her  husband  to  say  a  word.  He  tried  several  times  to  say 
that  they  knew  not  of  whom  they  were  talking,  but  he  was 
unheeded,  for  as  soon  as  Mary  had  spoken  her  mind  Mrs. 
Angle  began  telling  terrible  stories  she  had  heard  about  the 
Mormons,  and  that  he  must  be  one  of  the  worst  among 
deceivers,  etc. ,  until  he  took  his  hat  and  went  out  where  he 
could  reflect  on  the  peculiar  position  into  which  he  had  sud- 
denly been  thrown. 

{To  he  Concluded.) 


When  pins  first  appeared,  they  were  thought  of  so  much 
importance  that  a  Parliamentary  law  was  made  to  regulate 
their  shape.  All  pins  were  prohibited  from  being  sold  unless 
they  "be  double  headed,  and  the  heads  soldered  fast  to  the 
shank  of  the  pinne,  well  smoothed,  the  shank  well  shaven, 
the  point  well  and  round  filed,  canted,  and  sharpened."  This 
long  process  was  abandoned  soon  after,  as  their  use  became 
universal,  and  superseded  the  employment  of  laces,  ribbons 
and  tags. 
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FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


COULDN'T  BE  TRUSTED. 


"You  must  speak  for  it!"  said  Harry,  and  held 
up  his  fiugers,  as  if  there  was  something  in  them, 
and  waited  for  his  dog  to  take  a  seat  on  his  hind- 
feet,  and  bark  a  request  for  it;  but  the  dog  did  no 
such  thing;  instead,  he  poked  his  nose  between 
the  rails  of  the  fence,  and  looked  surly. 

"Why,  what  a  dog!"  said  Frank  Wheeler,  who 
was  on  a  visit  to  Harry,  and  waiting  to  see  the 
dog  perform.  "Now,  my  Trusty,  the  minute  I 
bring  him  anything,  and  hold  it  up  so,  will  just 
speak  as  plain!     Everybody  knows  what  he  says." 

"This  dog  used  to  do  so,"  Harry  said,  looking 
crossly  at  him.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what's 
got  into  him;  he  doesn't  mind  at  all.  He  ouglit 
to  be  whipped." 

.Just  then  Miss  Lillie  Barr  came  out  to  see  the 
fun.  She  was  Harry's  sister;  she  was  in  time  to 
hear  what  was  said. 

"I  know  just  what's  got  into  him,  Harry  Barr," 
she  said;  "and  were  I  a  dog  I  would  do  exactly  so. 
He  doesn't  believe  a  word  you  say.  You  cheat 
him  all  the  time.  You  snap  your  fingers  and  say, 
'Speak  for  it!'  and  you  haven't  got  a  thing  for 
him,  and  he  knows  it.  What  would  he  speak  for? 
If  I  had  a  dog  I  wouldn't  cheat  him." 

"Pshaw!"  said  Harry.  "As  if  a  dog  knew  when 
he  was  cheated." 

"Why,  of  course  he  does!  If  he  don't,  why 
wouldn't  he  mind  when  you  spoke  to  him?  He 
used  to  ask  ■fO  nicely  for  things;  but  now  he 
knows  you  arejust  dojng  it  to  fool  him." 

"Weil,  he  ought  to  mind,  whether  I  have  any- 
tiiing  or  not,"  Harry  said.  "  A  dog  ouglit  to  mind. 
Anybody  who  wouldn't  mind  isn't  worth  a  penny. 
Papa  makes  us  mind,  whether  he  has  anything  for 
us  or  not." 

"Oil  Harry!  As  if  papa  ever  cheated  us!  You 
never  heard  him  say,  '  Come  here,  and  I'll  give 
you  something,'  and  then  not  do  it,  after  all." 

"I  don't  care;  if  he  did  say  so,  we  would  have 
to  mind  him." 

"  But  he  don't  say  so,  ever — because  it  isn't  rigiit ; 
and  I  don't  think  it  is  right  to  treat  a  dog  so;  it 
just  ruins  him — mamma  said  so.  Mamma  said 
Aunt  Julia  was  bringing  up  her  Tommy  just  as 
you  bring  up  your  dog.  She  tells  him  to  be  a 
good  boy,  and  she  will  bring  him  something;  but 


she  always  forgets  it;  and  Tommy  knows  she  will. 
He  says,  'Oh,  pooh! — she  won't.'  I  suppose  that 
is  exactly  what  your  dog  is  saying  to  himself 
now." 

"Boys  are  boys,  and  dogs  are  dogs,"  said  Harry; 
but  he  jumped  down  from  the  fence,  and  went 
away.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was 
no  use  in  trying  to  have  the  dog  "speak."  Whether 
it  was  bad  bringing  up  or  not,  he  wouldn't  mind. 


THE  POWER  OF  KINDNESS. 


BY    C.    A.    H. 


We  cannot  urge  our  little  folks  too  strongly  to 
be  kind  to  every  living  thing.  Above  all  show 
love  to  parents,  dear  relatives  and  friends,  but 
also  treat  carefully  and  gently  every  living  thing 
wiiicli  God  has  created.  The  Prophet  Joseph  has 
informed  us  that  it  will  be  through  kindness  and 
love  that  the  evil  desires  of  fierce  animals  will  be 
overcome.  He  thought  it  very  wrong  to  wantonly 
kill  even  the  least  of  God's  creatures.  We  select 
one  of  many  anecdotes  to  show  how  even  one  of 
the  wildest  animals  was  by  gentleness  tamed: 

A  lion  was  brought  from  India,  and  on  the  pass- 
age grew  ver}'  fond  of  a  sailor  who  had  charge  of 
him.  His  name  was  Nero.  On  being  shut  up  in 
a  cage  in  London,  he  grew  sulky,  and  was  very 
fierce  when  anyone  came  near  him,  so  that  it  was 
dangerous  even   for  his  keeper  to  approach   him. 

One  day  a  few  weeks  after  Nero  had  been  shut 
up  in  his  new  prison,  a  party  of  sailors  visited  the 
menagerie,  and  were  warned  by  the  keeper  not  to 
go  near  the  lion,  who  every  now  and  then  growled 
savagely  at  those  who  were  looking  at  him. 

All  at  once  one  of  these  sailors  ran  up  to  the 
cage,  and  thrusting  in  his  hand,  cried  out, 

"What,  old  shipmate!  don't  you  know  me? 
What  cheer,  old  Nero,  my  lad?" 

The  lion  instantly  left  off  feeding  and  growling, 
sprang  up  to  the  bars  of  the  cage  and  put  his  nose 
between  them. 

Jack  jiatted  him  on  the  head,  and  the  lion 
rubbed  his  hand  with  his  whiskers  like  a  cat, 
showing  evident  signs  of  pleasure. 

"Ah!"  said  Jack,  turning  to  the  keeper  and 
spectators,  wiio  stood  frightened  and  in  astonish- 
ment, "  Nero  anf]  I  were  once  shipmates,  and  you 
see  he  isn't  like  some  folks;  he  don't  forget  an  old 
friend." 

We  advise  all  little  boys  and  girls  to  be  careful 


of  the  feelings  of  others,  to  act  kindly  towards  all, 
and  we  are  sure  they  will  soon  see  their  power 
increase  with  their  companions,  and  for  their 
gentle  acts  they   will  receive  gentleness  in  return. 


A.     His  head  and  neck  reached  the  ground  a  little 
before  his  feet  and  he  instantly  rolled  on  his  face 


QUESTIONS    ON    CHURCH    HISTORY. 


1.  As  Joseph  leaped  from  the  window  what  was 
the  cry  raised  by  the  mob?  2.  What  did  the 
mob  do?  3.  As  they  were  retreating  what  did 
Colonel  Williams  shout  to  some  who  had  just  com- 
menced their  retreat?  4.  What  did  they  do? 
5.  What  did  Dr.  Richards  do  M'hen  he  saw 
that  Joseph  was  dead  ?  6.  What  was  the  extent 
of  Brother  Richards  injuries?  7.  What  prophecy 
uttered  by  Joseph  a  j'ear  previous  was  thus  liter- 
ally fulfilled? 


ANSWERS    TO    QUESTIONS     ON    CHURCH 
HISTORY  PUBLISHED  IN  NO.  18. 


1.  What  did  Elder  John  Taylor  do  as  the  mob 
was  shooting  into  the  room?  A.  He  knocked 
aside  the  guns  with  his  cane. 

2.  With  what  intention  did  he  go  to  the 
window?  A.  In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  escape 
from  the  building. 

3.  Where  was  he  first  struck  by  a  bullet? 
A.     On  his  left  thigh. 

4.  How  was  he  prevented  from  falling  through 
the  window  to  the  ground?  A.  By  a  ball  fired 
from  the  outside  striking  his  watch  and  throwing 
him  back  into  the  room. 

5.  How  many  more  bullets  pierced  his  body? 
A.     Three. 

0  Where  did  they  strike  him?  A.  One  in 
the  wrist,  another  in  the  left  leg  just  below  the 
knee  and  the  other  on  the  left  hip. 

7.  Where  did  he  seek  refuge?  A.  By  roll- 
ing under  the  bed. 

8.  When  Joseph  saw  that  there  was  no  further 
safety  in  the  room,  what  did  he  do?  A.  He 
sprang  to  the  same  window  from  which  Elder 
John  Taylor  attempted  to  jump. 

9.  With  what  result?  A.  A  ball  pierced  his 
right  breast  from  without,  and  two  entered  his 
body  from  the  door. 

10.  As  he  fell  outward  what  did  he  exclaim  ? 
A.     "0  Lord,  my  God!" 

11.  In  what  position  did  he  fall  to  the  ground? 


The  names  of  those  who  correctly  answered 
the  Questions  on  Church  History  published  in  No. 
18  are  as  follows:  Lottie  Fox,  Alice  C.  Piggott, 
Mary  Nixon,  Henry  H.  Blood,  Susie  Milne,  Ella 
Jarvis,  James  G.  West  and  Mary  E.  Porter. 


SOME  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


Thekk  are  some  boys  and  girls 

Who  have  a  bad  way 
Of  putting  off  work 

That  they  should  do  to-day. 
"Let  it  go  till  tomorrow," 

They  carelessly  say; 
Or, '"Twill  doby-and-by, 
^    When  we're  through  with  our  play." 
But  oh,  boys,  and  oh,  girls. 

And  oh,  girls,  and  oh,  boys, 
As  sure  as  young  folks 

Make  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
"Let  it  go  till  tomorrow," 

And  you'll  learn,  to  your  sorrow, 
'Tis  ten  chances  to  one 

If  it  ever  gets  done; 
And  "by-and-by  "  leads. 

In  spite  of  endeavor. 
To  turn  from  the  track. 

Almost  always,  to  never. 

Do  at  once,  when  you  can. 

What  your  hands  find  to  do, 
Is  the  bit  of  advice 

An  old  head  gives  to  you ; 
Then  with  hearts  light  and  free, 

You  can  pleasure  pursue. 
And  the  sun  will  seem  brighter. 

The  heavens  more  blue. 
For  oh,  girls,  and  oh,  boys. 

And  oh,  boys,  and  oh,  girls,- 
As  sure  as  from  ovsters 

Come  beautiful  pearls, 
"  Let  it  go  till  tomorrow," 

And  you'll  learn  to  your  sorrow, 
'Tis  ten  chances  to  one 

If  it  ever  gets  done ; 
And  "by-and-by"  leads, 

In  spite  of  endeavor, 
To  turn  from  the  track. 

Almost  always,  to  never. 

Selected. 


GEOROE  Q.    CANNON, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OCTOBER  15,  1888. 


EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 


PLAN  of  salvation  provided  b}'  the  Lord  for  the 
benefit  and  redemption  of  His  children,  it  might 
be  expected,  would  contain  every  truth  necessary 
for  man's  enlightenment  and  happiness.     Unless 
it  did  this,  it  would  not  appear  to  be  divine. 
At  this  point  the  question  naturally  arises  : 
Does  the  gospel  revealed  from  heaven  to  the 
'^^   Prophet  Joseph  Smith  bear  evidence  of  its  divine  origin 

'  by  furnishing  satisfactory  explanations  concerning  man's 
present  and  future  existence  ? 

It  most  assuredly  does.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  system  of 
religion  in  Christendom  which  attempts  to  throw  light  upon  a 
number  of  questions  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
man. 

In  the  first  place,  the  most  vague  and  contradictory  ideas 
prevail  among  religious  people  concerning  the  character  and 
personage  of  God. 

That  which  they  call  the  "Trinity"  is  an  awful  mystery  to 
them — a  mystery  too  sacred,  many  think,  to  reason  upon  or 
attempt  to  solve. 

"God,  the  Father:  God,  the  Son;  and  God,  the  Holy 
Ghost;"  "three  Gods  in  one. "  "How  wonderfully  mysteri- 
ous!" 

It  is  known  that  Jesus  Christ  had  a  body  ;  it  is  believed  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Spirit;  but  what  of  the  Father? 

If  the  question  is  asked,  the  frequent  reply  is :  "Oh,  God 
is  a  spirit." 

But  whether  He  is  a  personage  or  not,  the  religious  world 
cannot  tell,  though  the  generally  accepted  view  is  that  He  is 
not  a  personage. 

Then  how  the  three  can  be  one  appears  be3'ond  the  power 
of  the  religious  world  to  explain. 

The  first  direct  knowledge  which  the  Prophet  Joseph 
received  from  heaven  was  concerning  God. 

The  Father  and  the  Son  appeared  to  him.  The  Father 
introduced  the  Son  to  Joseph,  saying : 

"This  is  my  beloved  Son  ;  hear  him."  • 

Thus  the  ignorance  of  centuries  was  removed.  Once  more 
a  man  in  the  fie.sh  could  tell  liis  fellow-men  the  truth  concern- 
ing God. 

The  Father  isa  personage;  and  the  Son  is  a  personage. 
The  Son  being,  as  all  previous  prophets  and  apostles  had  tes- 
tified, in  the  likeness  of  the  Father,  His  express  image. 

It  was  necessar}',  in  opening  up  the  la.st  dispensation,  that 
in  the  outset,  doubt  and  darkness  should  be  swept  away  and  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  Creator  be  restored  to  mankind,  so  that 
they  might  know  the  nature  of  the  Being  whom  they  were 
commanded  to  worship. 

Another  question  ;  Who  in  all  the  religious  world  could 
ex|)lain  why  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth,  exposed  to  temp- 
tation, subject  to  the  power  of  the  adversary  and  in  a  condi- 
tion of  ignorance  ? 

Closely  connected  with  this  were  other  important  iiuestinns  : 

First,  \Vhen   a  babe  is  born,  is  that  the  beginning  of  its 


existence,  or  did  it  live  in  some  other  sphere  before  coming 
here  ? 

Second,  If  when  a  babe  is  born  into  this  world  it  begins  to 
live  for  the  first  time,  how  was  it  that  the  Lord  Jesus  differed 
so  much  from  other  children  ?  For  He  lived  in  the  heavens 
before  He  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  became  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem. 

Third,  If  the  name  of  Jesus  is  the  only  name  given  under 
heaven  by  which  man  can  be  saved,  what  has  become  of  the 
millions  of  heathens  who  have  died  without  hearing  that 
name  ? 

Fourth,  Would  our  Creator,  whose  attribute  is  justice,  con- 
demn them  for  all  eternity  because  they  did  not  obey  His  gos- 
pel when  they  never  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  gos- 
pel? 

Fifth,  If  men  are  rewarded  or  punished  at  the  judgment 
day  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  do  not  their 
rewards  and  punishments  differ  in  degree  according  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  which  they  have  led  ? 

Sixth,  Do  family  relationships  exist  in  eternity;  and  if  so, 
upon  what  principle  do  they  exist,  and  what  arrangements, 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  God,  ought  to  be  made  by  men, 
women  and  children  to  make  them  secure  ? 

Seventh,  Can  any  idea  be  formed  from  the  word  of  God  and 
the  promises  which  He  has  made  to  the  righteous  concerning 
the  life  which  they  will  lead,  and  the  employments  in  which 
their  powers  will  be  occupied,  throughout  eternity? 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  questions  of  this  kind.  Can 
the  religious  world  answer  them? 

No  ;  they  cannot  be  answered  correctly  by  priests  or  people. 
Vagueness  and  uncertainty  prevail  upon  these  points,  and  sat- 
isfactory answers  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  sects. 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  gospel,  what  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown 
upon  these  subjects !  Truth  shines  with  a  beautiful  and 
charming  lustre.  It  is  simple,  easily  understood  and  satisfac- 
tory. Mystery  vanishes.  It  is  sublime,  yet  children  can  com- 
prehend it.  It  does  not  require  the  learning  of  schools  to 
perceive  its  excellence  or  to  understand  its  force.  The  spirit 
of  the  Lord  makes  it  plain  to  the  most  unlearned. 

The  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  is  superior  to  every  system 
known  among  men.  It  feeds  the  soul  with  knowledge.  It 
points  out  with  exceeding  plainness  the  path  which  leads  to 
God.  It  teaches  man  his  duty  to  his  fellow-man  and  to  his 
Maker.  It  gives  him  understanding  concerning  the  nature  of 
God  and  the  character  of  the  Godhead. 

Through  the  gospel  man  learns  why  he  is  here,  why  he  is  in 
ignorance,  why  exposed  to  temptation  and  what  is  ex])ected 
from  him. 

Who  can  place  a  proper  estimate  upon  this  knowledge?  In 
value  it  is  beyond  price. 

The  gospel  teaches  us  that  v,e  had  a  pre-existence  ;  that  is, 
that  we  lived  before  we  were  born  in  this  world. 

How  plain  this  appears  when  we  think  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  His  birth  as  a  babe  !  If  he  could  live  before  he  came 
here,  and  we  are  His  brethren  and  sisters,  as  He  says  we  are 
why  could  not  we  also  live  ? 

How  much  it  helps  us  to  bear  the  trials  perplexities  and 
sorrows  of  this  life  to  have  this  knowledge  and  to  understand 
there  was  a  purpose  in  sending  us  here  ! 

Then,  again,  how  grand  is  the  justice  of  our  God  as  revealed 
in  His  plan  of  salvation  for  the  heatlien  and  for  all  His  child- 
ren who  die  in  ignorance  of  the  gospel !  How  much  more 
intelligently  and  gladly  can  He  be  worshiped  by  us  when 
we  understand  His  provisions  for  the  .salvation  of  all  ! 
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What,  wonderful  encouragement  there  is,  also,  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  He  has  provided  rewards  for  all  in  proportion  to  their 
diligence !  Integrity,  constancy  and  faithful  devotion  to  the 
truth  will  be  remembered.  Every  man  will  be  rewarded  for 
his  works.  No  one  will  be  slighted  ;  no  one  be  overlooked  or 
forgotten.     Impartiality  will  reign. 

As  to  the  comforting  knowledge  which  the  gospel  has 
brought  concerning  family  relationships  in  eternity,  what  lan- 
guage can  express  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  those  who  have 
received  it?  Is  there  a  faithful  man  or  woman,  who  has 
received  these  sealing  ordinances,  who  would  exchange  them 
for  the  wealth  of  the  world? 

With  the  promises  before  us  which  the  gospel  brings,  what 
a  boundless  career  of  glory  is  opened  before  the  Saints  of  God  ! 
The  kingly  dignity  is  promised — not  a  toy  crown  and  a  bauble 
throne  ;  but  an  actual  dominion,  a  fruitful  sceptre,  an  exten- 
sive realm — to  all  who  honor  the  laws  of  God.  They  are 
promised  increase — perpetual,  eternal  increase — and  through 
that  increase  they  will  have  that  employment  which  the  cares 
of  royalty,  or  more  properly  speaking,  government  always 
demand.  Every  power  inherited  from  our  Father,  the 
Almighty  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  which  is  now  latent 
and  undeveloped  within  us,  will  then  find  room  for  its  exercise ; 
and  with  the  exercise  these  powers  will  expand  and  develop 
from  eternity  to  eternity  until  the  words  of  the  Apostle  will  be 
fulfilled  : 

"Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  Him. ' ' 

How  glorious  is  the  gospel  when  compared  with  the  systems 
of  men  !  How  full  of  intelligence,  light  and  happiness !  It 
is  the  only  philosophical  system  on  the  earth.  It  is  the  only 
system  which  answers  questions  to  the  immortal  soul  of  man 
and  satisfies  the  longing  of  his  divine  nature.  Before  its 
grand  truths  sectarianism  flees  away,  and  scepticism  becomes 
abhorrent. 


TO-DAY. 


BY   31.    F.    B. 


If  you  live,  0,  ardent  dreamer, 

Till  age  your  form  shall  bow, 
Till  your  locks  are  white  as  snow-flakes. 

You  will  see  no  time  but  now ; 
Nay,  all  the  eternal  ages, 

Fancy  as  you  may, 
Faint  them  in  what  wondrous  colors, 

Passed  but  in  to-day. 

And  so  if  you  wish  to  conquer, 

Make  the  present  hour  your  own  ; 
To-day  is  monarch  of  the  future 

And  these  moments  lift  his  throne. 
No  existence  hath  to-morrow. 

For,  fancy  as  you  may. 
All  the  future  years  and  ages 

Will  pass  but  in  to-day. 


At  twenty  years  of  age,  the  will  reigns  ;  at  thirty,  the  wit ; 
and  at  forty  the  judgment. 


THK    PRESS    GANG. 


BY  W. 


NOT  many  of  our  young  people  have  heard  of  the  "Press 
Gang,"  so  I  will  enlighten  them  as  to  what  is  meant. 

During  the  terrible  wars  that  raged  both  by  sea  and  land  at 
the  close  of  the  last,  and  the  -commencement  of  the  present 
century  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  different  govern- 
ments found  much  difficulty  in  getting  able-bodied  men  to  man 
their  ships  of  war,  volunteers  seldom  offering  themselves. 

In  order  to  meet  this  want  they  employed  the  "Press  Gang" 
which  was  made  up  of  the  most  daring  and  unprincipled  men, 
many  of  them  being  taken  out  of  the  prisons,  having  been 
convicted  of  crime.  The  "Gang"  consisted  often  or  a  dozen, 
who  were  commanded  by  a  lieutenant,  and  all  were  armed  with 
swords  or  cutlasses,  pistols  and  butcher-knives. 

When  men  were  wanted,  the  gang  would  visit  a  town,  city 
or  village  by  night  or  day,  and  when  they  saw  any  they  desired 
to  arrest  they  would  call  upon  them  to  go  with  them  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.     Resistance  to  such  demands  were  vain. 

As  soon  as  they  had  captured  the  desired  number  ■  they 
would  convey  them  in  a  boat  to  an  old  ship  lying  in  the  river, 
called  a  "tender,"  and  there  thrust  them  into  the  hold  or  lower 
part.  If  they  made  any  resistance  they  were  placed  in  irons 
and  treated  with  much  severity  and  abuse. 

From  time  to  time  they  were  sent  to  the  difi'erent  ships, 
attended  by  an  armed  guard  to  prevent  them  from  escaping ; 
Sometimes  the  poor  fellows  would  jump  overboard  and  then  an 
exciting  chase  would  follow  until  they  were  recaptured. 

The  news  of  the  appearance  of  a  "Press  Gang"  would 
spread  like  wildfire  in  any  place,  and  men  would  run  and  hide 
themselves  for  fear  of  being  caught. 

There  was  one  thing  in  their  favor,  and  that  was,  as  soon  as 
they  entered  a  house  they  were  safe,  as  "every  Englishman's 
hous' loas  his  castle." 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  my  mother  related  to  me  several 
distressing  tales  about  these  crowds,  among  which  I  distinctly 
remember  the  following  : 

She  and  a  number  of  passengers  on  board  the  passage  boat 
were  hailed  by  the  ofiicer  of  a  "Press  Gang"  on  board  another 
boat  and  commanded  to  stop,  which  of  course  they  had  to  do 
or  be  fired  upon.  Among  the  passengers  was  a  stout,  noble 
young  man,  respectably  dressed,  and  who  had  nearly  finished 
an  account  of  a  voyage  he  had  just  made  from  a  distant  coun- 
try in  the  ship  he  was  captain  of,  and  of  his  joy  in  going  home 
to  his  aged  mother. 

As  soon  as  the  two  boats  came  together  the  officer  singled 
him  out  for  capture,  and  ordered  him  in  the  most  domineering 
manner  to  get  into  his  boat.  The  tears  gushed  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  implored  the  officer  to  have  pity  on  him,  as  he  had  just 
returned  from  a  long  voyage  at  sea,  and  was  going  home  to  his 
aged  mother ;  but  all  his  appeals  had  no  effect  upon  the  hard- 
ened official,  although  several  of  the  passengers  pled  hard 
for  his  release.  So  the  poor  fellow  had  to  go,  assailed  with 
the  taunts  and  jeers  of  the  merciless  crew. 

On  another  occasion  a  carpenter  with  his  basket  of  tools 
slung  upon  his  back,  was  going  through  the  old  church  bury- 
ing ground,  when  ho  heard  the  cry  of  "Press  Gang,"  he 
turned  around,  and  fiicing  jthem,  deliberately  took  out  his 
hatchet  from  the  basket,  laid  his  left  hand  upon  the  top  of  a 
tombstone,  and  with  his  right  chopped  off  the  ends  of  his 
fingers,  exclaiming,  "Now,  if  you  want  mo,  take  me!" 

How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  we  have  a  government 
where  such  outrages  are  not  perpetrated  under  its  sanction. 


3L4 
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STANLEY   AND  THE   CONOO. 


THE  darkness  which  once  hung  o^  er  Ce.ntral  Africa — the 
heart  of  the  "Dark  Continent " — was  not  deeper  or  more 
impenetrable  than  is  now  the  blackness  surrounding  the  fate  of 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  heroic  explorer.  For  all  time  to  come 
Stanley  has  linked  his  name  with  the  Congo,  almost  as  indis- 
solubly  as  Columbus  his  with  America. 


Stanley's  first  expedition  came  about  in  this  wise  : 
On  the  16th  day  of  October,   1869,  Henry  M.   Stanley,  a 
daring   and     vigorous    war     correspondent     of   newspapers, 
received  at  Madrid  the  following  message  :   "  Come  to  Paris 
on  important  business.     James  Gordon  Bennett." 

Responding  to  the  order,  Stanley  reached  Paris  on  the 
night  of  October  ISth,  and  going  at  once  to  Mr.  Bennett's 
room  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  he  found  him  already  retired.     An 


SCENES    ON    THE    CONGO. 


After  .successive  expeditions  into  the  unknown  depths, 
Stanley  ha.s  vanished  from  human  knowledge.  Whether  he 
shall  return  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  admiring  thousands,  or 
whether  his  bleached  bones  arc  all  that  is  left  of  him  on 
earth  except  his  undying  fame,  the  world  knows  not.  While 
we  wait  for  the  news  which  will  grieve  or  gladden  millions, 
it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  origin  of  Stanley's  work  and 
some  of  the  results  flowing  therefrom. 


interview  took  place,  however,  at  which  Mr.  Bennett 
explained  to  Stanley  his  purpose  of  sending  an  expedition 
into  Africa  in  search  of  Livingstone,  and  that  he  (Stanley) 
had  been  selected  to  command  it.  Stanley  was  dumbfounded, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  his  feelings  ;  he  confessed  his 
belief  in  the  popular  opinion  that  Livingstone  was  dead,  and 
besides,  he  urged,  the  expense  of  such  an  expedition  would 
be  enormous. 


"''^•<sir^ 
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"What  will  it  cost?"  Bennett  abruptly  asked. 
"Burton    and    Speke's    journey   to   Central     Africa    cost 
between  $15,000  and  $25,000,  and  I  fear  it  cannot  be  done 
under  $12,000,"  replied  Stanley. 

Bennett's  order,  after  hearing  the  estimate  of  the  cost 
shows  the  character  of  the  man.     Said  he: 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  you  will  do.  Draw  a  thousand 
pounds  now  ;  and  when  you  have  gone  through  that,  draw 
another  thousand ;  and  when  that  is  spent,  draw  another 
thousand ;  and  when  you  have  finished  that  draw  another 
thousand  ;  and  so  on;  but,  find  Livi.ngstone. 

The  story  of  Stanley's  successful  search  has  already  been 
told  to  the  teaders  of  the  Juvenile  Instrdctor.  Suffice  it 
now  to  remind  them  that  greater  intrepidity  in  the  face  of 
danger  and  greater  fertility  and  resource  were  never  mani- 
fested by  any  warrior  or  adventurer  whose  deeds  are  recorded 
in  history. 

Not  content  with  finding  Livingstone,  Stanley  has  again  and 
again  penetrated  the  wilds  of  Africa,  encountering  as  much 
danger  and  braving  as  much  mystery — which  is  worse  than 
actual  danger— than  the  Sea  kings  of  old  in  their  voyages  into 
the  mystic  West. 

The  Congo  region  is  one  with  which  the  world  mu.st  bfcome 
better  acquainted.  It  is  one  which  will  afford  vast  opportuni- 
ties for  prosperous  settlement.  Even  now  there  is  talk  of  a 
migration  of  colored  people  from  this  land  into  the  conti- 
nent which  was  the  home  of  their  ancestors.  Whoever  shall 
settle  and  possess  that  region  will  not  forget  Stanley's  prodi- 
gious exploits  in  which  he  displayed  such  marvelous  daring 
and  energy,  such  indomitable  perseverance,  and  such  amazing 
moral  ascendency  and  military  talent. 

Congo  is  the  name  of  the  great  river  whose  waters  color  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  for  many  miles  beyond  the  river's  mouth.  It 
is  also  the  name  of  the  vast  basin  surrounding  that  river.  The 
stream  takes  its  rise  thousands  of  miles  inland,  its  head  waters 
having  their  source  much  nearer  the  Indian  Ocean  than  the 
Atlantic.  In  its  long  course  it  sweeps  a  vast  semi-circle  through 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  receiving  divers  names  from  the 
different  peoples  along  its  banks  ;  hut  all  its  names  mean  the 
same,  "The  Moving  Sea"  or  "The  Great  Water. " 

Immediately  following  his  memorable  expedition  across  the 
continent  of  Africa,  the  famous  Stanley  proposed  to  name  this 
river  Livingstone  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  man  who  had 
given  his  life  to  the  work  of  exploration.  But  for  some 
reason  the  suggestion  was  neglected,  and  the  name  Congo  has 
been  fixed  for  the  river  and  also  for  the  vast  empire  of  lands 
—  settled  and  unsettled — in  that  basin.  A  great  part  of  the 
vast  domain  defined  as  the  Congo  State  on  the  new  maps  of 
Africa  still  remains  to  be  explored.  The  least  known  section 
of  the  Congo  Basin  at  present  is  the  north-east  part,  which  of 
all  the  interior  region  of  Africa  oflfers  the  greatest  geo- 
graphical interest ;  for  within  this  domain  is  situated  the 
water  shed  between  the  Nile  and  the  Congo. 

The  very  interesting  picture  which  we  present  in  this  issue  of 
Stanley,  the  Congo,  and  people  and  scenes  of  that  region  is 
almost  self-explanatory.  At  a  later  time  when  final  news 
from  the  great  explorer  shall  be  received,  recording  his  fate  or 
detailing  his  further  adventures  and  discoveries,  we  may  be 
able  to  present  sometliing  further  upon  this  subject. 

Keith  Johnston,  the  famous  geographer,  shows  that  the 
Congo  is  the  first  river  in  Africa  in  respect  to  the  volume  of 
water  which  it  discharges  into  the  ocean.  He  says  further 
that  there  remains  little  doubt  that  the  head  streams  of  this 
vast  river  are  those  which  supply  the  great  lacustrine  system 


discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  his  self-sacrificing  journeys 
south  and  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  "Through  these  lakes 
the  river,  which  rises  in  the  upland  north  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
named  in  different  parts  of  its  course  the  Chambeze,  Luapula, 
or  Lualaba,  flows  in  great  bends  to  west  and  northward,  to 
where  it  passes  into  the  unknown  country  still  to  be  explored  in 
the  heart  of  the  continent.  The  Lualaba  has  a  great  tribu- 
tary named  the  Lufira,  from  the  south  ;  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  Kassabi  River,  which  springs  in  the  Mossamba 
Mountains,  in  the  interior  borders  of  Angola,  is  also  one  of 
the  feeders  of  this  great  river.  The  Gwango  River,  rising  in 
the  same  mountains,  nearer  Angola,  must  also  join  the  Congo 
lower  down  in  its  valley.  At  the  furthest  point  on  the  Lua- 
laba reached  by  Livingstone,  in^bout  latitude  (i°  S.  and  longi- 
tude 25°  E.,  the  great  river  had  a  breadth  of  from  2,000  to 
6.000  yards,  and  could  not  be  forded  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Every  circumstance  connected  with  this  river — its  direction, 
the  time  of  its  annual  rising,  and  the  volume  of  its  water 
which  could  be  discharged  by  the  Congo  mouth  alone — point 
to  its  identity  with  this  river.  The  explorer,  Tuckey,  who,  in 
1816,  followed  up  the  Congo  from  its  mouth  on  the  west  coast 
further  than  any'  one,  found  it  above  the  cataracts  which  it 
forms  in  breaking  through  the  coast  range,  to  have  a  width  of 
from  two  to  four  English  miles,  and  with  a  current  of  from 
two  to  three  English  miles  an  hour ;  and  his  statement  that  at 
the  lowest  stage  of  its  waters  it  discharges  2,000,000  of  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second,  has  been  confirmed  by  more  recent 
surveys.  Forty  miles  out  from  its  mouth  its  waters  are  only 
partially  mingled  with  that  of  the  sea,  and  some  nine  miles 
from  the  coast  they  are  still  perfectly  fresh.  The  Congo  is 
the  only  one  of  the  large  African  rivers  which  has  any 
approach  to  an  estuary,  contrasting  in  this  respect  with  those 
which  have  delta  mouths. ' ' 


THK    BRIGHT    SIDE. 


Count  up  the  joys  and  not  the  pains. 
Think  not  of  losses,  but  of  gains  ; 
Keep  the  clouds  back,  gaze  at  the  sun. 
Thus  life  will  smoothly  with  you  run. 

Our  gifts  are  more  than  our  blows, 
And  what  is  best  we  know  God  knows ; 
And^e  will  send  His  blessingsdown, 
Some  veiled,  but  all  will  hide  a  crown. 

If  we  could  know  the  meaning  grand. 
In  tears  that  come  by.God's  command, 
Then  sweetly  should  we  take  the  cross, 
And  count  as  gain  [what  seems  as  loss. 

Only  let  us  wait  and  pray. 
When  out  of  night.will  come  the  day ; 
And  pearls  long  hid  from  human  sight, 
Will  crown  our  brows  with  holy  light. 


Debts. — A  man  who  owes  a  little  can  clear  it  off  in  a  very 
little  time,  and,  if  he  is  a  prudent  man,  will  ;  whereas  a  man 
who,  by  long  negligence,  owes  a  great  deal,  despairs  of  ever 
being  able  to  pay,  and  therefore  never  looks  into  his  accounts 
at  all. 


THE   TWO   APPLICANTS. 


BY   S.    P.    B. 


( Concluded  from  page  29S. ) 

HALF  an  hour  later,  the  brakeman  shouted  the  name  of  the 
station  where  theymust  stop.  Lyman  assisted  Mr.  Kandal 
off'  the  train,  and  walked  with  him  to  the  principal  street. 
'■  Here's  Mr.  Harrington's  office,"  said  he. 

"Oh,  yes,  thank  you  kindly.  And  now  could  you  tell  me 
where  Mr.  Luke  Conway's  place  of  business  is  ?" 

'•'Why,  that's  the  very  gentleman  I'm  going  to  see,"  said 
Lyman.  '"  His  place  is  just  round  the  corner,  only  two 
blocks  off^." 

Mr.  Randal  looked  deeply  interested.  He  turned  and  shook 
the  boy's  hand,  warmly.  "Lyman,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Conway 
knows  me.  I  am  coming  to  see  him  by-and-by.  I  am  really 
obliged  to  you  for  your  pohteness,  and  I  wish  I  could  do  some- 
thing for  you.  I  hope  Mr.  Conway  will  give  you  the  situation, 
for  you  deserve  it.  If  you  apply  before  I  get  there,  tell  him 
Gideon  Randal  is  your  friend.     Good-by. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  found  Lyman  waiting  in  the  counting- 
room  of  Luke  Conway's  store.  Albert  Gregory  had  just  pre- 
ceded him.  The  merchant  was  writing,  and  he  had  requested 
the  boys  to  be  seated  a  short  time,  till  he  was  at  leisure. 

Before  he  finished  his  work,  a  slow,  feeble  step  was  heard 
approaching,  and  an  old  man  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Luke,  don't  you  remember  me?"  The  merchant  looked 
up  at  the  sound  of  the  voice.  Then  he  sprang  from  his  chair 
and  grasped  the  old  man's  hand  in  both  his  own.  "Mr.  Ran- 
dal!  Welcome,  a  thousand  times  welcome,  my  benefactor !" 
he  exclaimed.  And  sealing  his  guest  on  the  office  loun.ge 
beside  him,  Mr.  Conway  inquired  after  his  health  and  com- 
fort, and  talked  with  him  as  tenderly  as  a  loving  son.  It  was 
evident  to  the  quick  perception  of  the  merchant  that  the  good 
old  man'.s  circumstances  had  changed,  and  he  soon  made  it 
easy  for  him  to  unburden  his  mind. 

"Yes  Luke,  I  am  in  trouble.  Aaron  Harrington  owns  a 
mortgage  on  my  farm,  and  I  can't  pay  it,  and  he  threatens  to 
take  my  home,"  said  Mr.  Randal,  with  a  quivering  lip.  "I 
went  to  his  office,  but  didn't  find  him,  and  I  thought  maj'be 
you'd  advise  me  what  to  do." 

"Mr.  Randal,  "answered  the  merchant,  laying  his  hand 
aff'ectionately  on  the  old  man's  shoulder,  "  almost  thirty  years 
ago,  when  I  was  cold,  and  hungry,  and  friendless,  you  took 
me  in  and  fed  me.  Your  good  wife  —  God  bless  her  ! — made 
me  a  suit  of  clothes  with  her  own  hands.  You  found  me 
work,  and  you  gave  me  money  when  I  began  the  world  alone. 
Much  if  not  all  that  I  am  in  life,  I  owe  to  your  sympathy  and 
help,  my  kind  old  friend.  Now  I  am  rich,  and  you  must  let 
me  cancel  my  debt.  I  shall  pay  your  mortgage  to-day.  You 
shall  have  your  home  free  again." 

Mr.  Randal  wiped  great  hot  tears  from  his  cheeks,  and 
said,  in  a  husky  voice, 

"  It  is  just  as  I  told  Martha.  I  knew,  if  we  lent  our  money 
to  the  Lord,  when  a  dark  day  came,  He  would  provide." 

The  reader  can  imagine  the  diff'ercnt  feeling  between  the 
two  boy.-i,  who  sat  witnesses  of  the  scene.  The  look  of  deri- 
.sion.  that  changed  to  an  expression  of  sickly  dismay,  on 
Albert's  face,  when  the  old  man  came  in  and  was  so  warmly 
greeted  by  the  merchant,  was  curiously  suggestive.  Hut  his 
usual  a.ssurance  soon  returned.  He  thought  it  unlikely  that 
Mr.  Randal  would  recognize  him  in  the  daylight,  and  he 
determined  to  put  on  a  bold  front. 


For  a  minute  the  two  men  continued  in  conversation.  Mr. 
Conway  called  up  pleasant  reminiscences  of  "  Aunt  Martha," 
his  boy-life  on  the  farm,  and  the  peace  and  stillness  of  the 
country  town.  He  thought  a  railway  ride  of  a  hundred  miles 
must  be  a  hardship  for  a  quiet  old  man.  "  It  was  a  long  way 
for  you,"  he  said.     "Did  you  have  a  comfortable  journey?" 

"  Well,  I  can't  quite  say  that.  First,  the  stage  broke  down 
and  delayed  me.  Then  I  slept  in  the  cars  and  a  boy  played  a 
trick  on  me,  and  waked  me  up,  and  made  me  get  out  at  the 
wrong  station,  so  I  had  to  stay  over  night  in  Whipple  'Village. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  a  good  deal  o' worry  with  one  thing 
and  another,  getting  here  :  but  it's  all  right  now,"  he  added, 
with  a  radiant  face. 

"You  shall  go  with  me  to  my  house  and  rest,  as  soon  as  1 
have  dismissed  these  boys,"  said  Mr.  Conway,  earnestly;  and 
turning  to  Albert  and  Lyman,  who  anxiously  waited,  he  spoke 
to  them  about  their  errand. 

"  I  suppose  you  came  because  you  saw  my  advertisement  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  both,  simultaneously. 

"  Very  well.  I  believe  you  came  in  first.  What  is  your 
name?" 

"lam  Albert  Gregory,  sir,  I  think  I  can  suit  you.  I've 
brought  testimonials  of  ability  and  character  from  some  of  the 
first  men  —  Esquire  Jenks,  Rev.  Joseph  Lee,  Dr.  Henshaw, 
and  others.  Here  are  my  letters  of  recommendation,"  holding 
them  out  for  Sir.  Conway  to  take. 

"I  don't  want  to  see  them,"  returned  the  merchant,  coldly. 
"  I  have  seen  YOU  before  and  understand  your  character  well 
enough  for  the  present," 

He  then  addressed  a  few  words  to  Lyman  Dean. 

"I  should  be  very  glad  of  work,"  said  Lyman.  "My 
mother  is  very  poor,  and  I  want  to  earn  my  living,  but  I 
haven't  any  testimonials." 

"Yes you  have,"  said  old  Mr.  Randal,  who  was  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  say  that  very  thing.  And  then  he  told  the 
merchant  how  polite' and  helpful  Lyman  had  been  to  him. 

Mr.  Conway  fixed  his  eyes  severely  upon  the  other  boy, 
the  contrast  between  him  and  the  young  Dean  was  certainly 
worth  a  lesson. 

"  Albert  Gregory,"  said  the  merchant,  "  I  occupied  the  seat 
iiithecarmfro7it(i/youlasteve)i>iif/.  I  heard  you  exulting 
and  wickedly  boasting  how  you  had  deceived  a  distressed  old 
man.  Mr.  Randal  is  this  the  boy  who  lied  to  you,  and  caused 
you  to  get  out  at  the  wrong  station  ?' ' 

Mr.  Randal  looked  earnestly  at  Albert.  "I  declare  !  Now 
I  remember  him.     It  is!  I'm  sure  it  is." 

It  was  useless  for  Albert  to  attempt  any  vindication  of  him- 
self His  stammered  excuses  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  was 
glad  to  hide  his  mortification  by  an  early  escape.  Crest-f^iUen, 
he  slunk  away,  taking  all  his  "testimonials"  with  him. 

"  Ljman,"  said  Mr,  Conway,  kindly,  "I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  employ  you  in  my  store.  You  shall  have  good  pay  if  you 
do  well,  and  I  am  sure  you  will.  You  may  begin  work  at 
once." 

Lyman's  eyes  danced  with  joy  as  he  left  the  counting-room 
to  receive  his  instructions  from  the  head  clerk. 

Mr.  Conway  paid  to  Mr.  Harrington  the  money  owed  him 
by  Mr.  Randal,  and  a  heavy  load  was  lifted  from  the  good 
old  farmer's  heart.  He  remained  a  visitor  two  days  in  Mr. 
Conway's  house,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  defer- 
ence and  attention.  Mr.  Conway  also  purchased  for  him  a 
suit  of  warm  clothes,  and  an  ovflrcoat,  and  sent  his  confidential 
clerk  with  him  on  liis  return  journey  to  see  him  safely  home. 
Nor  was  good  Mrs.  Randal  forgotten.     She  received  a  hand- 
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some  present  in  money  from  Mr.  Conway,  and  a  message  full 
of  grateful  affection.  Nothing  ever  after  occurred  to  disturb 
the  lives  of  the  aged  and  worthy  pair. 

Albert  Gregory  obtained  an  excellent  situation  in  New 
York,  but  his  false  character  and  his  wanton  disregard  of 
other's  feelings  and  rights,  made  him  as  hateful  to  his 
employers  as  to  all  his  as,sociates,  and  he  soon  found  it  desira- 
ble to  seek  another  place. 

He  has  changed  places  many  times  since,  and  his  career  has 
been  an  unhappy  one  —  another  example  of  the  penalty  of 
frivolous  habits  and  a  heartless  nature. 

Lyman  Dean  is  now  a  successful  merchant  —  a  partner  of 
Mr.  Conway — and  occupies  a  high  position  in  society,  as  an 
honorable,  enterprising  man. 


SOME  VALUABLE  SUGGES- 
TIONS. 


IN  the  following  narration  of  the  characteristics  and  remarks 
of  an  eminent  man,  our  readers  can  find  much  for  reflection. 
Such  suggestions,  if  adopted,  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  him 
who  adopts  them  : 

David  Paul  Brown  was  many  years  the  favorite  orator  of 
the  Philadelphia  bar.  He  was  an  exquisite  in  dress,  believ- 
ing, with  Buffon,  the  eminent  French  naturalist,  who  wrote  in 
full  dress,  that  "the  style  is  the  man."  When  Mr.  Brown 
appeared  in  his  favorite  dress,  he  wore  a  blue  coat  with  brass 
buttons,  buff  vest  and  light  pantaloons,  closely-fitting  gloves, 
neat  boots,  and  a  glossy  hat  rakishly  set  on  his  head.  When 
criticised  for  his  too  great  fondness  for  dress,  he  defended 
himself  by  saying  "that  he  had  never  heard  a  man  speak  well 
in  clumsy  boots,  lior  to  have  a  clear  mind  with  dirty  hands 
and  face  ;  that  he  had  known  many  a  fop  that  was  not  a  fool, 
and  many  a  sloven  that  was  not  a  Solomon." 

There  is  good  sense  in  the  following  words,  wherein  he  gives 
a  philosophy  of  dress,  and  defends  his  peculiarity.  "A 
becoming  decency  of  exterior,"  he  says,  "may  not  be  necessary 
for  ourselves,  but  it  is  agreeable  to  others  ;  and  while  it  may 
render  a  fool  more  contemptible,  it  serves  to  embellish 
inherent  worth.  It  is  like  the  polish  of  the  diamond,  taking 
something,  perhaps,  from  its  weight  but  adding  much  to  its 
brilliancy  and  attraction." 

But  Mr.  Brown  was  not  a  mere  fop.  He  was  a  graceful 
orator,  a  successful  lawyer,  and  a  hard  student  of  literature. 
Some  of  his  suggestions  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  young 
men,  especially  those  working  in  a  profession. 

"How  is  it  possible  you  can  do  so  much  business  ?"  asked 
a  friend. 

"Because,"  was  the  reply  of  the  busy  lawyer,  "I  have 
got  so  much  to  do. ' ' 

"But,"  persisted  the  friend,  "how  can  you  indulge  in 
poetry  and  general  literature?" 

Mr.  Brown's  answer  contains  the  pith  of  a  volume  on  self- 
education  and  the  art  of  keeping  one's  mind  fresh. 

"Because,"  he  replied,  "it  enables  me  to  return  to  my  more 
rugged  pursuits  with  greater  alacrity  and  renewed  strength. 
The  mind  takes  its  direction  from  habit.  If  you  wish  to 
strengthen  it,  j'ou  must  direct  it  for  a  time  into  other  chan- 
nels, and  thereby  refresh  and  improve  it.  A  mere  lawyer  is  a 
mere  jackass,  and  has  never  the  power  to  unload  himself; 
whereas  I  consider  the  advocate —  the  highest  style  of  a  man. 


He  is  always  ready  to  learn,  and  always  ready  to  teach.  Hor- 
tensius  was  a  lawyer,  Cicero  an  orator.  The  one  is  forgotten, 
the  other  is  immortal" 


TOPICS   OF  THE  TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


ON  the  2nd  of  October  a  debate  occurred  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  at  Washington  City,  upon  the  proposi- 
tion to  appvdpriate  $80,000  for  the  Industrial  Home  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  During  the  discussion  Senator  Wilkinson  Call  of 
Florida  made  a  speech  which  ought  to  attract  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  everywhere.  It  is  seldom  that  members  of  Con- 
gress have  the  boldness,  even  where  they  have  the  convictions, 
to  speak  so  kindly  and  favorably  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  as 
Senator  Call  did  on  that  occasion. 

Referring  to  the  Edmunds-Tucker  law  he  said  : 

"  I  consider  that  in  all  that  legislation  we  not  only  violated 
the  constitution,  but  we  violated  all  the  principles  of  civil  lib- 
erty upon  which  our  institutions  are  founded.  I  have  never 
changed  that  opinion.  I  think  we  went  back  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  in  the  progress  of  the  world  to  the  days  of  barbar- 
ism, to  use  the  courts,  the  civil  power  of  the  state,  to  compel 
by  force  a  change  in  the  opinions  of  men  upon  the  subject  of 
faith  or  of  their  religion. 

"The  constitution  says  we  shall  take  no  action  whatever, 
exercise  no  power  of  government  respecting  the  establishment 
of  religion,  and  yet  the  language  of  this  bill  [referring  to  the 
bill  appropriating  §SU,000  for  the  Industrial  Home]  is  plain 
and  direct,  offering  inducements  to  leave  the  Mormon  Church. 
We  have  forgotten  even  that  we  have  no  power  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  of  a  man's  belief  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
whether  it  be  true  or  untrue,  and  so  in  all  this  legislation  in 
which  we  have  prepared  a  prejudiced  jury,  in  which  we  have 
prepared  a  prejudiced  judge,  and  selected  him  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  men  of  different  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion 
from  himself,  we  have  violated  not  only  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  but  we  have  violated  all  the  institutions  upon 
which  our  present  civilization  is  founded,  and  we  only  need  to 
go  a  few  steps  further  to  introduce  the  power  of  the  state  to 
punish  in  direct  terms  a  man  for  being  a  Methodist,  or  a  Cath- 
olic, or  a  Presbyterian,  or  for  holding  some  different  form  of 
faith  from  that  which  the  dominant  party  in  the  state  may 
profess.  ******* 

"The  legislation  of  this  body  has  done  more  to  perpetuate 
polygamy  and  establish  it  by  making  martyrs  of  them,  than 
by  any  and  all  other  causes  and  instrumentalities  that  could 
have  been  brought  together  " 

It  is  with  this  last  sentence  of  his  that  I  am  particularly 
impressed.  It  is  pregnant  with  meaning.  His  statement  is 
undoubtedly  true.  Every  reader  of  history  who  has  profited 
by  its  lessons,  must  perceive  the  force  of  what  Senator  Call 
a,sserts.  ]Men  place  value  upon  those  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  for  which  they  suffer.  Men  may  hold  some  views 
loosely  until  the  time  of  trial  arrives  ;  but  if  they  are  con- 
scientious, and  become  convinced  in  their  minds  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  principles  under  the  pressure  of  persecution, 
the  more  they  are  crowded  and  made  to  sufi'er  for  them  the 
more  firmly  wedded  to  them  do  they  become.  There  may  be 
occasional  exceptions  to  this ;  but,  when  there  are,  they  will 


be  persons  who  lack  firmness  and  courage  and  who  succumb 
because  too  weak  to  endure  the  ordeal. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  perpetrated  a  great  blun- 
der when  it  enacted  the  legislation  which  Senator  Call  con- 
demns. Time  will  prove  this.  We  can  afford  to  await  its 
arbitrament.  But  what  would  be  the  feeUng  of  Senator 
Edmunds  if  he  could  be  made  to  see  that  the  measure  in 
which  he  has  taken  such  interest  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
destroj' the  "Mormons"  and  their  system  of  religion,  would 
have  the  effect  which  Senator  Call  describes  ?  It  would  not 
be  the  first  time  that  the  measure  designed  for  the  injury  of 
God's  people  had  been  converted  into  a  source  of  profit  and 
blessing. 


IT  is  very  pleasing  to  see  the  contented  feeUng  which  prevails 
among  the  brethren  who  are  undergoing  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary  for  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of  their 
religion.  Up  to  the  present  writing  there  have  been  about 
four  hundred  and  seventy-one  men  sentenced  on  this  account, 
and  there  are  about  ninety-one  of  that  number  now  within  the 
walls  of  that  institution.  Probably  that  number  will  be 
increased  within  twenty-four  hours  by  the  arrival  of  about 
twenty  more  who  have  chosen  imprisonment  in  preference  to 
making  promises  that  would,  in  their  view,  violate  their  con- 
sciences. To  many  people  it,  no  doubt,  appears  very  stupid 
and  obstinate  for  men  to  go  to  prison  when  they  could  so  easily 
avoid  punishment  by  making  a  simple  promise.  But  this  has 
been  a  peculiarity  of  conscientious,  resolute  men  the  world 
over.  And  it  has  resulted  happily  for  mankind  that  it  has 
been  so.  The  patient  endurance  of  suffering  on  the  part  of 
religious  men  and  patriots,  and  their  inflexible  determination 
not  to  bow  to  demands  which  they  viewed  as  improper,  have 
helped,  in  many  ages,  to  check  tyranny  and  to  rebuke  unjust 
judges  and  rulers.  Their  firmness  in  refusing  to  bow  to  wrong 
has  brought  enlarged  religious  and  civil  liberty  to  their  fellows 
and  to  posterity.  In  this  way  they  have  proved  public  bene- 
factors. And  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  the  present 
instance  the  unyielding  firmness  of  these  men  of  God  may 
prove  of  inestimable  value  in  rebuking  oppression  and  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  rights  of  men  under  a  form  of  government 
as  free  and  liberal  as  ours  is  claimed  to  be.  It  is  a  refreshing 
and  encouraging  sight,  in  a  time-serving  age,  to  see  men  of 
sufficient  steadfastness  and  courage  to  refuse  to  bow  their  necks 
and  falter  and  cringe  at  the  mandate  of  men  clothed  in  a  little 
brief  authority.  Even  if  there  should  be  a  little  self-willed 
obstinacy  occasionally  displayed  by  some  of  the  people,  it  is  a 
better  sign  and  speaks  better  for  future  liberty  than  the  obse- 
quious submis.sion  which  tyranny  would  demand. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  to  construe  this  refusal  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  to  make  promises  as  a  defiance  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  great  mistake.  He  who  makes  such  an 
assertion  takes  but  a  superficial  view  of  the  case.  There  must 
be  some  powerful  motive  in  a  man's  mind  to  prompt  and  sus- 
tain him  in  accepting  the  ignominy  and  punishment  of  imjuis- 
onment  in  the  penitentiary  in  preference  to  making  a  verbal 
promise  exacted  by  a  court. 

Is  that  motive  defiance  of  the  government?  Can  it  be  rea- 
sonably supposed  for  a  moment  that  intelligent  men,  who  have 
large  interests  at  stake  and  who  have  the  strongest  possible 
reasons  for  desiring  liberty,  would  voluntarily  go  to  prison  for 
months,  and  in  .some  instances,  for  years,  merely  to  defy  the 
government — the  government  under  which  they  expect  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  to  dwell'?  Occasionally  a  man  might 
be  found  who  would  be  guilty  of  such  folly  ;  but  in  a  commun- 


ity such  as  ours  insanity  of  this  description  does  not  seize 
hundreds. 

No  ;  the  motive  is  not  the  wish  to  defy  the  law  or  the  gov- 
ernment, or  to  do  anything  that  honorable,  loyal  men  ought 
not  to  do.  But  there  is  a  great  principle  involved  in  this  pro- 
ceeding. The  few  hundred  men  who  are  made  victims  know 
full  well  that  so  far  as  numerical  strength  is  concerned  they 
have  been  powerless  to  withstand  the  officials  who  have  claimed 
to  represent  this  great  government  and  to  be  backed  by  the 
sixty  millions  of  its  people.  But  they  have  hoped  that  their 
sacrifice  would  bear  gpod  fruit — that  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
perpetrated  under  the  cover  of  the  Edmunds-Tucker  law 
would  yet  be  seen  and  acknowledged  and  corrected. 

The  men  who  have  come  to  prison  in  this  way  have  been 
men  of  tender  consciences — -men  who  have  held  their  cove- 
nants so  sacred  that  they  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
liberty  rather  than  violate  them.  If  passion  and  prejudice  did 
not  reign,  they  would  be  esteemed  as  most  valuable  citizens 
and  true  patriots,  men  whose  honor  could  be  depended  upon. 
For  when  freedom  from  persecution  and  fine  and  imprison- 
ment has  been  proffered  them  on  the  condition  that  they 
would  make  a  promise,  rather  than  compromise  their  honor 
they  willingly  went  to  prison.  The  thoughtless  may  ridicule 
and  sneer  at  such  scruples  as  are  exhibited  by  these  Latter- 
day  Saints ;  but  not  so  with  the  thoughtful  when  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  facts ;  not  so  with  posterity  when  history 
has  told  their  story  and  described  their  conduct  free  from  the 
coloring  of  prejudice  which  now  conceals  it.  Then,  as  sure  as 
the  Lord  lives,  they  will  receive  the  credit  due  to  their  integ- 
rity and  courageous  fidelity. 

Many  of  the  men  who  have  accepted  imprisonment  in  this 
way  are  humble  men  and  but  little  known.  Yet  they  are  God's 
noblemen  ;  white  souls,  whose  virtues  will  yet  shine  resplen- 
dent and  be  perpetuated  in  their  posterity.  To  be  associated 
with  such  men  I  feel  to  be  an  honor. 


FAMILY    GOVERNMENT. 


BY   S.    W.    R, 


THE  subject  of  family  government  is  one  worthy  of  much 
thought,  deep  study  and  careful  reflection. 

[t  is  God's  government  for  the  life,  happiness  and  wants  of 
humanity. 

It  embraces  authority — parental  authority,  law  and  obe- 
dience to  law. 

It  is  an  organization  after  the  order  and  pattern  of  heavenly 
tilings,  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

It  is  not  tyrannical,  not  even  arbitrary.  It  is  one  of  love 
and  persuasion. 

It  is  one  in  which  mercy  and  justice  are  so  harmoniously 
blended  as  to  secure  entire  confidence  in  the  administration  of 
both,  as  capable  of  producing  the  highest  degree  of  moral 
excellence,  human  happiness  and  ultimate  perfection.  It 
embraces  the  law  of  duty  without  which  there  can  be  no 
appreciation  of  obligation  or  relation. 

In  the  family  are  found  two  important  relations  :  husband 
and  wife,  parents  and  children. 

The  former  relation  founded  on  mutual  love  and  attach- 
ment, is  a  source  of  happiness,  is  clearly  a  divine  relation,  and 
looks  to  a  clearly  detincd  object— the  nurture  and  education  of  the 
children  that  may  be  given  to  them  :  all  else  in  this  relation  is 
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auxiliary  to  this.  It  receives  the  soul  on  the  threshold  of  its 
existence,  and  is  to  guide  it  into  its  maturity  ;  it  should  be 
rightly  guided,  as  happiness  or  misery  depends  upon  this 
parental  guidance  of  the  young  immortal  mind. 

Now  comes  family  government  under  which  children  have 
rights,  and  parents  have  duties.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that 
children  have  7W  rights,  but  to  obey.  The  family  government, 
above  all  others,  exists  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting 
its  members  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  natural  rights,  and 
must  to  this  end  be  duly  administered.  Where  one  intelli- 
gent being  is  placed  entirely  under  the  control  of  another,  as 
is  the  case  of  the  infant  child  in  its  relation  to  the  parent, 
helpless  and  dependent,  fearfully  responsible  are  the  duties  of 
the  one,  to  be  performed  for  the  aid  and  protection  of  the 
other,  while  in  that  dependent  condition.  No  wrong  must 
come  to  the  innocent  and  defenseless,  while  a  strong  and 
responsible  arm  is  able  to  protect  and  save. 

The  only  claim  the  parent  has  upon  the  child,  is  to  his  love 
and  affection,  and  to  be  honored  in  his  office  as  parent  by 
obedience  to  his  lawful  commands. 

The  child  has  everything  to  learn  ;  it  must  be  taught. 
Duty,  made  so  by  God's  law,  requires  the  parent  to  do  this 
teaching.  Children  not  only  have  the  capacity  to  receive 
instruction,  but  they  have  entire  faith  and  confidence  in  all 
their  parents  say.  The  infant  mind  never  thinks  for  a 
moment  that  father  or  mother  could  say  or  do  anything  wrong. 
This  tendency  to  credulity,  to  faith,  clearly  implies  a  divine 
arrangement  just  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  new  born  and 
opening  mind. 

Parents  have  a  love  for  their  children,  and  will  not 
designedly  teach  them  error  ;  they  will  teach  that  which  they 
believe  to  be  truth,  that  which  is  truth  to  their  minds. 

Reason  is  not  developed  in  the  child  when  this  teaching 
should  begin,  hence  it  cannot  verify  its  truth,  but  relies 
entirely  upon  the  verification  of  the  parent's  reason  ;  has  no 
suspicion  of  falsehood,  but  receives  parental  instruction  as 
the  teachings  of  God  Himself. 

VVhen  parents  teach  these  facts  and  truths  which  their 
minds  have  received  as  such,  thej'  perform  a  duty,  and  this  is 
the  extent  of  the  duty.  It  is  not  a  question  of  absolute  truth, 
but  of  parental  duty,  and  that  duty  is  measured  by  the  moral 
judgments  of  the  parent.  He  must  not  teach  that  which 
would  violate  his  own  moral  consciousness.  The  parent  there- 
fore should  strive  for  absolute  truth,  lest  his  teachings  destroy 
rather  than  save  the  immortal  spirit  committed  to  his  love  and 
guidance. 

Parental  authority  is  God's  authority,  and  when  exercised 
in  the  spirit  and  love  with  which  our  Heavenly  Father  deals 
with  His  children,  is  entitled  to  implicit  obedience  by  the 
child.  The  natural  love  of  the  parent  for  the  child  qualifies 
him  above  all  others  for  the  exercise  of  that  authority  in  the 
family  government.  This  adaptation  of  one  thing  to  another 
—of  one  relation  to  another  is  manifest  in  all  God's  works 
and  ways,  and  is  an  evidence  of  His  wisdom  and  goodness, 
which  should  command  the  love  and  admiration  of  all. 

Obedience  to  legitimate  authority  is  the  early  lesson  of  life 
to  be  taught  the  child.  It  is  to  be  the  rule  of  its  entire  life — 
its  eternal  existence.  There  is  no  time  of  this  earthly  life 
when  this  rule  can  be  disregarded.  The  family  organization 
demands  it,  and  society  when  organized  into  governments, 
demands  it  also.  Obedience  is  evidence  of  love,  as  it  is 
written  :  "Tliis  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  His  com- 
mandments." The  child's  love  of  parents  is  determined  by 
the  same  rule,  by  obedience  to  parental   authority.       It  is 


God's  law — an  infinite  law  ;  it  must  be  enforced  by  the  parent, 
and  should  be  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  child. 

The  child  owes  obedience.  The  duty  of  the  parent  to  teach 
and  govern  implies  the  duty  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
child  ;  and  he  cannot  without  injury  to  his  own  moral  nature 
violate  this  duty. 

The  parent  being  God's  delegate,  has  no  right  to  teach 
error  to  the  child,  though  absolute  truth  is  not  always  found 
in  this  state  of  imperfection.  It  is  not  every  error  that  will 
justify  disobedience. 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  this  relation,  when 
both  parents  and  children  live  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their 
duties.  Selfishness  has  no  control,  law  becomes  to  both  the 
rule  of  action,  and  a  never  dying  love  the  effects  of  such  a 
relation. 

In  the  family  can  be  best  developed  the  emotional  elements 
of  humanity,  love,  gentleness,  kindness  and  self-denial ;  and 
there,  too,  is  found  that  knowledge  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  moral  nature,  and  provisions  made  for  all  the 
earliest  wants  of  humanity. 

The  innocence  and  purity  of  childhood  should  never  be  lost, 
but  strengthened  with  years  and  experience.  They  are 
heavenly  virtues  without  which  none  can  ever  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ;  as  Jesus  said,  "Except  ye  become  like  unto 
a  little  child,  etc."' 

The  least  deviation  from  or  disregard  of  parental  authority, 
which  is  legitimate  authority,  is  sin.  Sin  is  transgression  of 
the  law,  is  immoral  and  corrupt,  and  brings  death,  the  wages 
of  sin. 

Obedience,  first  to  parental  law,  and  after  to  God's  law, 
secures  life,  with  love,  peace  and  happiness  here,  and  an 
eternity  of  life  hereafter. 

These  eternal  truths  properly  impressed  upon  the  youthful 
mind,  become  and  remain  a  power  in  the  life  of  the  person 
that  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  temptations  of  the  evil  one, 
nor  by  the  trials,  snares  and  allurements  of  life.  He  is 
among  men  like  the  fixed  stars  of  the  firmament,  immovable 
in  life's  purposes,  and  a  sure  guide  to  life's  wonders  around 
him.  By  them  he  is  glorified  ;  they  admire  and  reverence  his 
virtues ;  and  thus  he  obtains  dominion  over  them,  and 
becomes  truthfully  and  legitimately  a  savior  of  men.  In 
such  a  one  life's  great  purpose  is  realized  ;  henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  him  a  crown  of  glory. 


Keep  Your  Troubles  Sacred.— A  worthy  wife  of  forty 
years'  standing,  and  whose  life  was  not  at  all  made  up  of  sun- 
shine and  peace,  gives  the  following  sensible  and  impressive 
advice  to  a  married  pair  of  her  acquaintance. 

"  Preserve  sacredly  the  privacies  of  your  own  house,  your 
married  state,  and  your  heart.  Let  not  father  or  mother,  sis- 
ter or  brother,  or  any  third  person,  ever  presume  to  come  in 
between  you  two,  or  to  share  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  belong  to 
you  two  alone.  With  God's  help  build  your  own  quiet  world, 
not  allowing  your  dearest  earthly  friend  to  be  the  confidant  of 
aught  that  concerns  j'our  domestic  peace.  Let  moments  of 
alienation,  if  they  occur,  be  healed  at  once.  Never,  no  never, 
speak  of  it  outside,  but  to  each  other  confess,  and  all  will  come 
out  right.  Never  let  the  morrow's  sun  still  find  you  at  vari- 
ance. Review  and  renew  your  vow  ;  it  will  do  j'ou  good,  and 
thereby  your  souls  will  grow  together,  cemented  in  that  love 
which  is  stronger  than  death,  and  you  will  become  truly 
one. ' ' 
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As  in  age  and  strength  He  grew, 
Heav'nly  wisdom  filled  his  breast, 

Crowds  attentive  round  Him  drew, 
Wond'ring  at  their  gentle  guest  — 

Gaz'd  upon  His  lovel.v  face, 

Saw  Him  full  of  truth  and  grace. 


Father,  guide  our  steps  aright. 
In  the  way  that  Jesus  trod  ; 

May  it  be  our  great  delight 
To  obey  thy  will,  0  God. 

Then  to  us  shall  soon  be  giv'n 

Endless  bliss  with  Christ  in  heav'n. 


DEATH. 


Oh  !  beautiful  beyond  depicting  words 

To  paint  the  hour  that  wafts  a  soul  to  heaven  ! 

The  world  grows  dim,  the  scenes  of  time  depart. 

The  hour  of  peace,  the  walk  of  social  joy, 

The  mild  companion,  and  the  deep-souled  friend, 

The  mild  and  lovely — see  his  face  no  more. 

The  mingling  spell  of  sun,  of  sea  and  air, 

Is  broken  :  voice  and  gaze,  and  smiles  that  speak 

Must  perish  ;  parents  take  their  hushed  adieu  ; 

A  wife,  a  child,  a  daughter  half  divine. 

Or  son  that  never  drew  a  father's  tear — 

.\pprouch  him,  and  his  dying  tones  receive 

Like  God's  own  language  !  'tis  an  hour  of  woe. 

Vet  terrorless,  when  revelations  flow 

From  faith  immortal ;  view  that  pale-worn  brow. 

It  i;leam.s  with  glory  ! — in  his  eyes  there  dawns 

A  dazzling  earnest  of  unuttered  joy. 

Each  pang  subdued,  his  longing  soul  respires 

The  gales  of  glorified  eternity  : 

And  round  him,  hues  ethereal,  harps  of  light, 

The  lineaments  of  earthless  beauty,  throng. 

As  winged  on  melody,  the  saint  departs, 

While  heaven  in  miniature  before  him  shines. 

Montgomery. 


When  a  mother  or  father  does  an  injustice  to  one  child  in 
favor  of  another,  it  is  not  the  one  child  alone  that  is  harmed, 
but  both.  Justice  in  the  abstract' children  know  little  of,  and 
to  talk  to  them  about  it  is  seldom  of  great  practical  benefit; 
hut  every  little  one  understands  it  in  the  concrete,  and  many  a 
child's  heart  has  .swelled  with  indignation  against  an  injustice, 
that  was  not  wholly  selfish,  but  a  righteous  instinct  asserting 
itself  against  a  visible  wrong. 


THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 

Is  Published  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory, 

ON    THE  FIRST    AND    FIFTEENTH    OP    EVERY    MONTH. 


GEORGE   Q.  CANNON, 


-      EDITOR 


TERMS    IN    ADVANCE: 
Single.  Copy,  per  Annum,     -    -    -    $2.00. 
Office,  236  W.,  South  Temple  Street,  one-and-a-half  blocks 
west  of  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lak  i  City. 


New  Goods  Jiid  Arrived! 


Harmony  of  the 


BieL[  WITH  SCIENCE. 


$3.00    POSTPAID. 


Bistoty  of  the    Waldsnses, 


$1.25. 


BIBLE  STORY  SERIES. 

2.5  Cents. 


Chromos,  (formerly  $1.25  per  doz.)  re- 
duced to  70  c.  per  doz. ,  postpaid. 

JUVEiNIL^]  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE. 
236  W.,  South  Temple  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

IHB  LIFE  AND  LABORS  OF 

Eliza  E.   Snow  Smith, 

Is  the  title  of  a  new  pamplet  just  issued  at  the 
'  Juvenile  Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Price:  15  cents  postpaid,  $10.00  net  per 
100  copies. 

This  brief  record  of  this  eminent  lady 
should  be  read  by  every  Saint. 


Given  Away  in  Gouds,  without  limitof  time,  by 

C.  J.  GUSTAVESON, 

Manufacturer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  Harness,  Saddles,  Whips,  etc.  $3,000  to 
Wholesale  Buyers  in  Equal  Proportions,  and 
$3,000  to  Retail  Buyers  iu  Equal  Proportions. 

66  &  68  Second  South  St., 
P.  0.  Box  1039.  Salt  Lake  City. 


PRICE-LIST  OF  TBE  BOOKS  OF 

The  Faith-Promoting  Series 

Published  and  for  Sale  at  the 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


My  First  Mission, 

A  Strlne  of  Pearls, 

Leaves  from  my  Journal, 

Fragments  of  Experience, 

President  Heber  C,  KLmbalPB  Journal, 

Early  Scenes  in  Church  History, 

The  Life  of  Nephi, 

Scraps  of  Biography, 

Myth  of  the  Manuscript  Found, 

Labors  in  the  Vineyard, 

Eventful  Narratives, 

Helpful  Visions 

OTHER    WORKS. 

The  Martyrs, 
"Mormon"  Doctrino, 
The  Hand  of  Providence, 
Gospel  Philo.sophy, 
Orson  Pratt's  Works, 
Lydia  Knight's  History, 
Heroines  of  Mormondom, 
Deseret  S.  S.  Union  Music  Book, 
M.  L  Song  Book, 
Unlawful  Cohabitation, 
Dialogues  t nd  Recitations, 
Why  we  Practice  Plural  Marriage, 


25  cents 

25  " 

25  " 

25  " 

25  " 

25  " 

25  " 

25  " 

25  " 

26  " 
25  " 
25  " 


60 
26 
60 
75 
7S 
26 
25 
60 
40 
25 
25 
26. 


LYDIA   KNIGHT'S  HISTORY, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  to  be  PubUshed, 
Entitled  :  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series." 
Price,  25  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Instuuctor  Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 


2S.    G.    Ti/L.    I. 

MattufactitrerSf  Importers  and  Wfiolesale  and 
Retail  Healers  in 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 

Dry  Goods,  Notions  and  Dress  Goods, 

Hardware,  Queensware,  China  and  Glass- 
ware, 

Hosiery,  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Childrens' 
Wraps, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubber  Goods, 

Hats,  Caps  and  Clothing, 

Wall  Paper  and  Decorations, 

Carpets,  Rugs  and  Linoliums, 

Drugs. 


Sole  A.gents  Jor  the 

CHAMPIOW      MO.\ITOR      AND 
CHARTEa    OAK 

Stoves,  Ranges  and  Heaters. 


We  make  a  Specinlly  of  Home  Made 
Boots  a,nd  Shoes  and  Duck  Goods. 


H.  S.  ELDREDG-B,  Superintendent. 


John  Taylor,  President. 


B.  H.  ScBKTTLHa,  Ass't  Cashier, 


Zion's  Savings  Bank  and  Trast  Co., 

No.  63  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
DOES  A  GENERAL  BAMINO  BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  C^nt.  Interest  on  Saving  Depos- 
its. Money  to  Loan  on  Approved  Securities, 
at  Low  Kates  of  Interest. 

20-21  I. 
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45  and  47  W.  1st  South  Street. 
Orders  by  Mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


Book  Binding  done  hj  ex- 
perienced worlimen,  in  ail  styles 
and  at  tbe  lowest  rates,  at  the 
JuTenile  Instructor  Oflice. 


PATBOIVIZE  YOUR  FRIENDS! 

Eagle  Cracker  Bakery! 

Manufactures  all  kinds  of  Fancy  and  Staple 
Crackers.  Quality  and  Prices  guaranteed. 
Send  for  prices  and  be  convinced.  All  orders 
promplty  attended  to.  Address  P.  0.  Box 
297,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Stanley,  Prop. 
Comer  2nd  West  and  7th  South  Streets. 

6-22  1 

A  new  work  of  78  pajes,  containing  songs 
and  music  suitable  for  improvement  associa- 
tions and  ward  choirs.  Besides  a  choice  col- 
lection of  original  and  selecte  songs,  it 
contains  a  number  of  hymns  selected  from 
the  L  D.  S.  Hymn  Book  sec  to  old,  familiar 
tunes. 


The  Light  Running' 

Domestic!" 

The  Acknowledged  Standnrd   of  Excellency 
•    in  the  Sewing  Machine  Trade 


Perfect- Fitting    Domestic    Faper     Fashions. 
Best  Sperm  Oil,  Needles,  Attachments  and  Parts  for 
all  Sewing  Machines. 


lS/LTJf^T.Gl 


TUK    CELEliRATEl) 


Standard  and  Packard  Organs, 
Chickering  Pianos, 

Accordeons,   Guitars,   Banjos,  Violins,   etc. 

R.  B.  Young,  Presideut  J    O.  Young,  Vice-President, 
M  W.Frart, Secretary, 

YOUNG  BEO'S  CO., 

38  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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TEflSD[L'S  4  STORES! 

Comprising  Groceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and 
Shoes  and  Manimoth  Bazaar  nf  ever\  thing 
useful.  Great  Reduction  in  Woolen  Goods, 
and  all  other  gO"ds  for  Winter  wear. 
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JOHN  a  CUTLER  &  BRO. 

Agents    Provo  Woolen    Mills. 
No.  36  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

Home     Made     Woolen      Ciioods, 

WHOLESALE  i^D    RETAIL. 

Gents  Suits  made  to  order  from  Prove  f^assimers. 
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CO-OPERATIVE 

Wagon  &  Machine  Co., 

Salt  liake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  largest  Consolidation  of 
Agencies  west  of  Chicago. 

We  setid  our  64  joa^e  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  free  to  any 
address  on  application. 

p.  O.  Box  978,  Salt  I^ake  City,  Utah. 
P.  d.  Box  70(9,  Ogden,  Vtah. 
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JOHN     HAFEN, 

L,aiid8cape  and  Portrait 

Crayon  Portraits  Enlarged  from  Plioiographs. 

Prices  of  Bust  Portraits,  without  frames:  3 
inch  face,  $6.00;  i  inch  face,  $10.00;  5  inch  face, 
$15  00;6  inch  face,  $20.00;  Life  Size,  $25.00. 
Send  $2  OOwith  order,  bahmce  on  delivery. 

Address,  Kprinovii.le,  Utah  Co.,  Utah. 
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CO  ALTER  k  SPLGROVE, 


The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers 

BRASS  and          ^A 
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■  Weber  Pianos 
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"  Estey  Pianos. 

C04L,TER    4k    SNELGROVE, 

THE  SALT  LAKE  MUSIC  DEALERS. 

Set  of  handsome  picture  cards  advertising 
the  VALLEY-TAN    REMEDIES.       En- 
close a  stamp,  and  ymn  address  to 
C.  E   JOHNSON, 

Salt  Jiake  City,  Utah. 


R.  K.  Thomas. 


Ss.lt  I_ia.3^e  Cit37-. 


lohn  H.  Smith  Pres.,        A.  H  CaDDOn,  Vice  Pres. 
O.  H.  Pettit,  Secretary  an-  Treasurer. 


sc 
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418  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

WJIOLEfiAL/C  <i,„l  lil-yiAlL  DEAL- 
ERS ami  MA  MIFA  CI  UREliS. 


We  keep  a  complete  and  well,  aBsar- 
ted  stock,  and  by  courteoua  attention 
to  the  visitor  and  purchaser,  we  hope 
to  merit  a  liberal,  shape  ofthepciblio 
patronage.  Don't  fail  to  oalle  w©  are 
selKtRg  exoeediagl^  low. 

W.    N.     Wll.lJ.^^MS,     SrPKRI\TKM>KNT. 
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Sorsnssn  L  Carlquist. 


Furniture  and   Upholstery. 

116  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  Burton-Gardner  Co., 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWJAO   MACHINES 

and  Manufacturers  of 

Combination  Wire  Fence. 

First  South  St.,  Opposit«  Theatre. 
SAl/T  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


lasare  to-dajr,  to-morrow  may  be  too  late. 

Fire     Insurance     Co.     of 


Cash  Capital  $100,000.         Reserves  ^13,570. 

Hill  I  ilMl  &  00., 

-ii-g^erLts- 

office  40,  East  Temple  St. 

HEBEE  J.  GRANT,  Pres.,     JAMES  SHARP,  Vice  Pret. 
ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Treamrer, 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Astialant  Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Henry  Dinwoodey,  John  Henry  Smith, 

George  Romney,  John  C.  Cutler, 

Thonjas  G.  Webber,  David  Eccles, 

P.  T.  Famsworth. 


LIBRARY   RECORD. 

This  valuable  Record  should  be  in  use  by 
every  one  who  owns  a  library  or  contemplates 
the  purchase  of  one,  as  well  ns  by  all  associa- 
tions possessins;  books. 

It  is  0x8  inches  in  size  and  neatly  bound 
in  cloth  with  leather  backs  and  corners.  It 
has  an  ornamental  title-page  with  an  index 
with  the  following  classifications  of  books: 
Scientific  Works,  Illustrated  and  Art  Books, 
Poetical  Works,  Fiction,  Law  Books,  Med- 
ical and  Hygienic,  Religious,  Historical, 
.Juvenile  and  Misccllaneou.s  Books. 

For  a  record  of  100  pages,  $1.00:  of  200 
pages,  $2.00. 


@©Bil!«-  iCi§[MESS  H)@i:iSiS. 


Wholesale  and  Hetail  Dealers  in 

DRUGS,  MEDICINES,  PAINTS,  OILS 
AND  VARNISHES. 

\re  Guarantee  the  Trade  Perfect  Satisfaction.    Your  Orders  Solicited. 


Wm.  Driver  &  Son,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Browning    Brothers. 

laS  S.  Main  Street,         -  -         Ogden.  Utah. 

MANUFACTURERS, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers. 
FIRE  ARMS,  AMMUNITION, 

FISHING  TACKLE,  BICYCLES, 

CAMPERS  OUTFITS 
and  Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds.      By  far  the 
largest  stock  in  the  Territory  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  just  out 
with  new  goods  and  new  prices. 

■12-22} 

SEND    FOR 

MOSHEIMS 

Ecclssiajstical  History 

No  public  or  private  library  )&  complete 
without  this  work. 

2  Voh.  cloth  $4.00  postpaid. 

2      "      sheep  $i.00    " 

Juvenile  Instructor  OtFicE, 
Salt  Like  City, 
A.  H.  Cannon,     -    -    -    Ogden,  Utah. 

OGDEN, 

has  received  a  full  line  of    . 

PHOTO  and  AUTO  ALBUMS, 
SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

FAMILY  BIBLES, 
TOILET  SETS, 

REWARD  CARDS, 
etc.,  etc., 
which  he  is  selling    at  bed    rook    figures. 


Dealers   supplied    with    goods    at    lower 
prices  than    they    can    get    from     Eastern 
houses.     Write  for  terms. 
A.  H.  CANNON, 

Jobber  of  Books  and  Stationery. 


Choir  Leaders  or  Musicians 

Who  desire  to  get  copies  of  any  piece  of 
Music  that  appears  in  this  magazine  can  do  so 
by  sending  for  them  immediately  after  the 
piece  is  published.  Price  per  dozen  copies, 
50  cts.,  postpaid;  one  hundred  copies,  $2..5a' 
postpaid.  ' 


,     BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  followihg  is  a  list  of  all  the  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  JuvKNii.E  Initructoe  which 
we  now  have  for  sale  at  this  office' 
Vols  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  Price  $2  25  each. 

Vols.9,  10,  12,  13,  14.  1.5,16,    "    $2.50    •' 
Vol.  17,  "    $:un)    " 


